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HOW TO INCREASE COMPETITION FOR THE PURCHASE OF LABOUR, 
AND HOW TO RAISE THE WAGES OF THE LABOURER. 


A CORRESPONDENT requests us to explain more fully than, as he says, we 
have heretofore done, how it is that the man who has labour to sell—as is the 
case with most of us—is benefited by protection, and how it is that he is 
injured by the British free-trade system. 

In reply, we might, we think, refer him to his own almost purely a agricul- 
tural neighbourhood, where he could, without difficulty, find hundreds of men, 
and hundreds of women and children, wasting more time than would, if pro- 
perly employed, purchase twice the clothing and twice the machinery of pro- 
duction they are now enabled to obtain. Why, however, he will probably 
ask, is it that they do so waste it? Because there is no demand for ii 
except in agriculture ; and when that is the case there must necessarily bi 
ereat waste of time. At one season of the year the farm requires much 
labour, while at another it needs but little, and if its neighbours are all 
farmers, they are all in the same situation. If the weather is fit for plough- 
ing, they and their horses and men are all employed. If it is not, they are 
all idle. In winter they have all of them little to do; in harvest-time they 
are all overrun with work; and crops frequently perish on the ground for 
want of the aid required for making them. Now, it would seem to be quit 
clear that if there existed some other mode of employment that would fin: 
« demand for the surplus labour of the neighbourhood, all would be benefitea 
The man who had a day’s labour to sell could sell it, ‘and with the proceed 
of the labour of a very few days, now wasted, could purchase clothing for hi: 
children, if, indeed, the labour of those children, now also wasted, did nc 
more than pay for all the clothing, not only of themselves, but of his wift 
and himself. 

In order that our readers may see clearly how this state of things affects 
all labourers, even those who are employed, we must now ask them to 
examine with us the manner in which the prices of all commodities are 
affected by excess of supply over demand, or of demand over supply. It is 
well known to all of them, that when the crop of peaches, or of potatoes, is, 
tn even a very small degree, in excess of the regular demand, the existence 
of that small surplus so far diminishes the price ‘that the larger crop will not 
yield as much as a much smaller one would have done. It is also known to 
them that when the crop is a little less than is required to supply the 
demand, the advance in price is large, and the farmer then grows rich. In 
this latter case the purchasers are looking for the sellers, whereas, in the 
former one the sellers have to seek the buyers. Now, labour is a commodity 

that some desire to sell, and that others desire to buy, precisely as is the case 
with peaches; but it has this disadvantage when compared with any other 
commodity, that it is less —_ transferred from the place where it exists to 
that at which it is needed, and that the loss resulting from the absence of 
demand on the spot is greater than in reference to any other commodity what- 
soever. The man who raises a hundred bushels of potatoes, of which only 
ninety-five are needed at home, can send the remaining five to a distance of a 
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hundred or a thousand miles, and the ae " sustains is ioe that whiics 
results from the fact that the price of the whole is almost fixed by what he 
can obtain for the surplus bushels, burthened as they are with heavy cost of 
transportation, that he must lose ; "for the man that must go to a distant mar- 
ket must always pay the expense “of getting there. This is a heavy loss, cer- 
tainly, but it is trivial when compared with that sustained by him who has 
labour to sell, because that cannot be carried to another market, and must 
wasted. If he has two spare hours a day to sell, he finds that they waste 
themselves in the very act of seeking a distant market, and his children may 
go in rags, or even suffer from hunge r, because of on inability to find a pur- 
chaser for the only commodity he hos to sell. So, too, with the man who 
has days, weeks, or months of labour for which he desires to find a purchaser. 
Unwilling to leave his wife and his children, to go to a distance, he remains 
to be a constant weight upon the labour market, and must continue so to 
remain until there shall arise increased competition for the purchase of 
labour. It is within the knowledge of every man who reads this, whether 
he be shoemaker, hatter, tailor, printer, brickmaker, stone-mason, or labourer, 
that half a dozen une mploye .d men in his own pursuit, keep down the w: ges 
of all shoemakers, all hatters, all tailors, or printers ; whereas, wages always 
rise when there is a demand for a few more than are in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘he reason for this is to be found in the difficulty of transferring 
labour from the place at which it exists to that at which it is needed; and it 
is to that we have to attribute the fact that the tendency to depression in 
the wages of all labour is so very great when there is even a very small 
excess of supply, and the tendency to elevation so great when there is even 
a very small excess of demand. Men starve in Ireland for want of employ- 
ment, and yet the distance between them and the people who here earn a 
dollar a day, is one that could be overcome at the expense of fifteen or twenty 
dollars. Wages may be high in one part of the Union and low in another, 
and yet thousands must remain to work at low ones, because of the difficulty 
of transporting themselves, their wives, and their families, to the places at 
which their services are needed. Every such man tends to keep down the 
vages of all other men who have labour to sell, and therefore every man is 
interested in having all other men fully employed, and to have the demand 
grow faster than the supply. This is the best state of things for all, capital- 
ists and labourers; whereas, to have the supply in excess of the demand is 
injurious to all, employers and employed. AW profit by increase in the com- 
petition for the purchase of labour, and all suffer from increased competition 
Sor the sale of tt. 

We had occasion, but a little while since, to visit a factory in which were 
employed two hundred females of various ages, from fourteen to twenty, who 
were earning, on an average, three dollars per week, making a total of six 
hundred dollars per week, or thirty thousand dollars a year; or as much as 
would buy five hundred thousand yards of cotton cloth. Now supposing these 
two hundred females to represent one hundred families, it would follow that 
their labour produced five thousand yards of cloth per family, being probably 
three times as much in value as the total consumption of clothing by all its 
members, from the parent down to the infant child. 

Let us now suppose this factory closed; what then would be the value of 
the labour of these girls, few of whom have strength for field-work, even if 
our habits of thought permitted that it should be so employed? It would 
be almost nothing, for they could do little except house-work, and the only 
effect of sending ‘them home would be that, whereas one person, fully em- 
ployed, performs now the labour of the house, it would henceforth ‘be divided 
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between two or rum ‘e, all of whom swell gral ly lose the hi bit of industry 
they have been acquiring. The direct effect of this would be a diminution 
in the demand for female labour, and a diminution of its reward. While the 
factory continues in operation there is competition for the purchase of such 
labour. The parent desires to retain at least one child. A neighbour 
desires to hire another, and the factory also desires one; but to supply 
these demands requires all the females of the neighbourhood capable of work- 
ing and not provided with families of their own; and thus those who are 
willing to work have the choice of employers and of employment ; while the 
competition for the pure chase of their services tends to raise the rate of wages. 
[f, now, in the existing state of things, another factory were established in the 
same neighbourhood, requiring a hundred or a hundred and fifty more females, 
the effect would be to establish increased competition for the purchase of 
labour, attended by increased power of choice on the part of the labourer, 

and increased reward of labour. If, on the contrary, the factories were 
closed, the reverse effect would be produced, the competition for the purchase 
of labour being diminished, with corresponding diminution of the power 
of choice on the part of the labourer, and diminution in the compensa- 
tion of all. 

What is true with regard to the females of this neighbourhood is equally 
true with regard to the men, women, and children of the world. Wherever 
there exists competition for the purchase of labour, there the labourer has his 

choice among employers, and the latter are not only required to pay higher 
wages, but they are also required to treat their workmen and workwomen with 
the consideration that is due to fellow -beings equal in rights with themselves: 
but wherever there is not competition for the purchase of labour the labourer 
is a slave, compelled to work for any who are willing to employ him, and to 
receive at the hands of his employer low wages and the treatment of a slave, 
for slave he is. Here is a plain and simple ‘proposition, the truth of which 
each of our readers can test for himself. If he lives in a neighbourhood 
which there exists competition for the purchase of labour, he knows that he 
can act as becomes a freeman in determining for whom he will work, and the 
price he is willing to receive for his services; but if he lives in one in which 
there is competition for the sale of labour, he knows well that it does not 
rest with him to determine either where he will work or what shall be his 
wages. 

Where all are farmers, there can be no competition for the purchase of 
labour, except for a few days in harvest, but there must be competition for the 
sale of labour during all the rest of the year. Of course, where all are farmers 
or planters, the man who has labour to sell is at the mercy of the few who 
desire to buy it, as is seen in our Southern States, where the labourer is a 
slave ; and in Ireland, where his condition is far worse than that of the slaves 
of the South; and in India, where men sell themselves for long terms of 
years to labour in the West Indies; and in Portugal, where competition for 
the purchase of labour has no existence. Where, on the contrary, there is 2 
diversification of employments, there is a steady improvement in the condition 
of men, as they more and more acquire the power to determine for them- 
selves for whom they will work and what shall be their reward, as is seen in 
the rapid improvement of the condition of the people of France, Belgium, 
and Germany, and especially of those of Russia, where competition for the 
purchase of labour is increasing with wonderful rapidity. Diversification of 
employment is absolutely necessary to produce competition for the purchase of 
labour. The shoemaker does not need to purchase shoes, nor does the miner 
need to buy coal, any more than the farmer needs to buy wheat or potatoes 
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Bring them together, and combine with them the hatter, the tanner, the cot- 
ton-spinner, the maker of woollen cloth, and the smelter and roller of iron, 
and each of them becomes a competitor for the purchase of the labour, or the 
products of the labour, of all the others, and the wages of all rise with the 
increase of competition. 

In order that labour may be productive, it must be aided by machinery. 
The farmer could do little with his hands, but when aided by the plough and 
the harrow he may raise much wheat and corn. He could carry little on his 
shoulders, but he may transport much when aided by a horse and wagon, 
and still more when aided by a locomotive engine or a ship. He could con- 
vert little grain into flour when provided only with a pestle and mortar, but 
he may do much when provided with a mill. His wife could convert little 
cotton into cloth when provided only with a spinning-wheel and hand-loom, 
but her labour becomes highly productive when aided by the spinning-jenny 
and the power-loom. ‘The more her labours and those of her husband are 
thus aided the larger will be the quantity of grain produced, the more readily 
will it be converted into flour, the more readily will it be carried to market, 
the larger will be the quantity of cloth for which it will exchange, the 
greater will be the quantity of food and of cloth to be divided among the 
labourers, and the greater will be the facility on the part of the labourer to 
acquire machinery of his own, and to become his own employer, and to 
increase that diversification in the employment of labour which tends to 
increase the competition for its purchase. 

[t will next, we think, be quite clear to our readers that the nearer the 
grist-mill is to the farm, the less will be the labour required for converting 
the wheat into flour, the more will be the labour that may be given to the 
improvement of the farm, and the greater will be the power of the farmer to 
purchase shoes, hats, coats, ploughs, or harrows, and thus to create a demand 
for labour. Equally clear will it be that the nearer he can bring the hatter, 
the shoemaker, and the tailor, the maker of ploughs and harrows, the less will 
be the loss of labour in exchanging his wheat for their commodities, and the 
greater will be his power to purchase books and newspapers, to educate his 
children, and thus to introduce new varieties in the demand for labour; and 
each such new variety in the demand for that commodity tends to raise the 
wages of those engaged in all other pursuits. If there be none but farmers, 
all are seeking employment on a farm. Open a carpenter’s or a blacksmith’s 
shop, and the men employed therein will cease to be competitors for farm 
labour, and wages will tend to rise. Open a mine, or quarry stone and build 
a mill, and here will be a new competition for labour that will tend to pro- 
duce a rise in the wages of all labourers. Build a dozen mills, and men will 
be required to get out timber and stone, and to make spindles, looms, and 
steam-engines ; and when the mills are completed, the demand for labour will 
withdraw hundreds of men that would be otherwise competitors for employ- 
ment in the ploughing of fields, the making of shoes or coats, and hundreds 
of women that would otherwise be seeking to employ themselves in binding 
shoes or making shirts. Competition for the purchase of labour grows, there- 
fore, with every increase in the diversification of employment, with constant 
tendency to increase in the reward of labour. It declines with every dimi- 
nution in the modes of employing labour, with steady tendency to decline in 
wages. 

The object of the British system is, and has always been, that of com- 
pelling the people of other countries to limit themselves to the pursuits 
of agriculture, and thus to prevent the existence, in any country of the 
world, of competition for the purchase of labour. With that view it was that 
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England forbade the erection of i iron- weer in these her American provinces, 
and that she imposed restrictions of various kinds in relation to other pursuits. 
The merchants of London petitioned Parliament against permitting the 
establishment of any description of manufactures in this country, and Lord 
Chatham declared that he would not permit the people of America to make 
“even a hobnail” for their own use. The people of the West Indies were 
in like manner prohibited from refining their own sugar, and thus was com- 
petition for the purchase of labour forbidden there as well as here. To carry 
out her system, she forbade that cotton or woollen machinery, or machinery 
for the making of iron, should be exported to any part of the world, and 
artisans were prevented from emigrating, lest they should carry to other 
countries the knowledge required “for the erection of m: whinery, and for 
bringing about that diversification of employment required for producing 
competition for the purchase of labour. By thus securing for herself a 
monopoly of the machinery for converting food and wool into cloth, and food, 
fuel, and ore into iron, she obtained complete control over the manufactures 
and trade of the world, and thus became rich at the expense of other 
nations, who found themselves in this manner limited to the pursuit of agri- 
culture, with correspondent diminution in the reward of labour. 

For a time this prospered, but at length the eyes of the world were opened 
to the fact that they were being impoverished as ‘she was being enriched ; and 
that the effect of the system was that of constituting herself sole buyer « if 
the raw products of the labour of the world, and so le seller of the manufac- 
tured commodities to be given in exchange for them, with power to fix the 
prices of both; and thus that she was really acting in the capacity of mis- 
tress of the world, with power to impose taxes at discretion. By degrees, 
machinery and artisans were smuggled abroad, and new machinery was 
made, and other nations turned their attention more and more to manufac- 
turing ; and now it became necessary to make new exertions for the purpose 
of securing to England the monopoly she had so long enjoyed. To enable 
her to do this, it was needed that she should underwor rhe the labourers of the 
world, and thus destroy the power of other nations to introduce among them- 
selves that diversification of employments without which, as our readers well 
know, there can be no competition for the purchase of labour. To accom- 
plish this, her energies were tasked for the invention of machinery that would 
enable her to substitute boys for men, and girls for women; and at length 
children of the most tender years were forced to work fourteen, fifteen, and, 
we think, even as high as sixteen hours a day, in factories; and when it 
was proposed to limit the hours of work, Parliament was gravely assured 
that all the profit resulted from the additional hours, and that without them 
the people of England could not underwork the poor people of India and 
other countries. It was a contest for life and death. The other nations of 
the world must be deprived of the power of converting their wool into cloth— 
they must be deprived of the power to diversify their labour—they must be 
limited to one employment—or England could not prosper. 

Of the independent nations, some were wise enough to see that the ten- 
dency of this course of action was towards compelling all other nations 
to become, as the London 7imes says in regard to the people of Ireland, 
“mere hewers of wood and drawers of water to the Saxon ;’ and they pro- 
tected their people against this insane attempt at their subjugation. Such 
was the case with France and Belgium, and their example was followed by 
Germany and Russia, and Denmark and Sweden, the people of all of which 
are highly prosperous when compared with those of Portugal, Turkey, and the 
British colonies, the free-trade countries of the world. 
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Among the colonies of Britain 1 was preery but she protected herself 
against the system by high duties on British cottons and woollens, British 
iron, and various other manufacture s, until, in 1801, by the Act of Union, 
provision was made for the gradual abolition of all duties, and the people of 
that country were exposed to British competition in all its fury. At the date 
of the passage of that act, her manufactures were extensive and prosperous, 
and they supplied almost her whole consumption; but what has since been 
the effect of British free trade may be seen by reference to our September 
number, in which were exhibited the gradual decline and final annihilation 
of the cotton, woollen, and other manufactures of that country, attended by 
a decline in the price of labour to even fourpence a day, and followed by 
famine and pestilence, that have reduced the population of that magnificent 
island to a point lower than that at which it stood thirty years since. 

Diversification of employment had passed away, and every man was in the 
market competing with his neighbour for the sale of his commodity—labour 

—a necessary consequence of “which was that those who desired to buy it 
made their own terms. “ Land is life!” said an eminent Irish judge; and 
in the competition for obtaining as much land as would enable the poor 
people to sustain life, the most extravagant rents were agreed to be paid, 
even as high as six, eight, or ten pounds, or 30, 40, or 50 dollars per acre. 
Such was the effect of a diminished competition for the purchase of labour, 
resulting from the establishment of British free trade. In India, likewise, ma- 
nufactures died away, and with them the competition for the purchase of labour ; 
the consequences of which are described, in a recent correspondence between 
the Governor-General and the Company, as being at that moment, “suffering 
to numerous classes scarcely to be paralleled in the history of commerce.” The 
consequences of such a state of things are seen in the fact that famines and 
pestilences have been numerous and most severe, and that cholera is perpe- 
tually present, and must so continue while it shall require the labour of a 
sixth of the year to purchase the salt necessary for the labourer’s family. 

Turkey grew cotton, and exported cotton yarn while furnishing her own 
people with their cloth. Her mineral resources are incxhaustib le, and her 
people were extensively engaged in the production of iron; but, unhappily 
for her, Britain was determined to underwork the world, and she herself 
adhered to “free trade and direct taxation,” the policy now advocated among 
ourselves by the papers in the employ of Manchester and Birmingham ; and 
the result of this in Turkey is seen in the fact that nowhere in the empire is 
there any competition for the purchase of labour; that nowhere in Europe 
is the condition of the labourer so low; and that the nation is now a mere 
plaything in the hands of the European powers. 

The British West Indies have been ruined by the system, and Canada is 
now paralyzed by it. Competition for the — of labour nowhere 
exists, for all are farmers; and thousands of Canadians are now seeking in 
the Union an asylum in whieh they may be, in some degree, protecte d against 
that British free trade which looks everywhere to the separation of the con- 
sumer from the producer, and the subjugation of both to the tyranny of the 
middlemen who own the ships and the looms through which they are forced 
to perform their exchanges. 

Such having been the effects of the system in regard to the customers of 
England, we may now look to see what they have been in regard to her own 
people. ’ Desiring to underwork the world, she had gradually substituted 
female labour for that of males, and infant labour for that of adults; the 
necessary consequence of which was a diminished competition for the pur- 
chase of labour of every kind, and a constant increase in the number of pau- 
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pers receiving support out of ‘ie Seiad onbiiutin of the peoj le who 
were able to support themselves; and the amount of poor-taxes rose at 
length to the almost incredible sum of nine millions of pounds sterling, or 
more than forty millions of dollars. Under such circumst: inces, the people 
who had labour to sell could neither determine for whom they would work 
nor what should be their wages; and the result of this was seen in the 
miserable and debased condition of the hundreds of thousands of wretched 
people driven to seek refuge in the lanes, alleys, and cellars of Manchester and 
Birmingham, Glasgow and Paisle y, Liverpool and London. It became at 
length obvious that the system would not work. The countries with which 
England had had what she called free trade were ruined, and all the pros- 
perous countries of the world had imposed high duties upon British manu- 
factures, with a view to protect their people in “the effort at fin ling a market 
for their labour and its products; and it became necessary to endeavour to 
procure a relaxation of the protective system of those countries. England de- 
sired to be “the workshop of the world,” and, that she might become so, she 
proclaimed the adoption of that system now known in Manchester by the name 
of “free trade,’—by which is meant, that the people of the rest of the world 
shall be limited to one pursuit—that of agriculture—and that they shall have 
but one market in which to sell their food and their wool, and ‘but one in 
which to buy their cloth and their iron—and that market England. 

The effects of the new system were described, in anticipation, as magical. 
All the world was to be enriched. The people of Russia and Germany were 
to abandon the idea of diversification of labour, and were to employ them- 
selves in raising food and wool for the great English market, while France 
was to furnish silk and wine, and we were to raise cotton, no part of which 
was to be worn, even by ourselves, until it had first crossed the Atlantic in 
company with the food that was to feed the men who made it into cloth. All 
the world was to abandon the idea of any combination of effort that could 
produce competition for the purchase of labour. England was henceforth to 
be “the workshop of the world,” and to buy, at her own prices, all she de- 
sired to have, while selling all she produced at prices also fixed by herself. 

France, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, had then high 
protective tariffs, and to them they have since adhered, believing that their 
interests were to be promoted by the system that brought the consumer near 
to the producer, and that the nearer the loom and the plough, the hammer 
and the harrow, the larger would be the reward of labour. This country 
was then but just recovering from the distresses of 1841-2, the period of a 
most perfect approach to British free trade, when there existed scarcely any 
demand for labour. Our mills and furnaces had been closed, and we had long 
ceased to build new ones; the consequence of which had been that carpenters 
and masons, miners and smelters, cotton and woollen manufacturers, were 
everywhere secking employment in farming or in other pursuits, with daily 
tendency to a further decline of Wages ; while women and children, expelled 
from the mills, and deprived of all employment, had ceased to earn wages to aid 
in the maintenance of the families of which they wereapart. There had been 
no competition for the purchase of labour, but everywhere competition for its 
sale. We have now before us a paper by ‘a farm-labourer,” who thus de- 
scribes that calamitous portion of our history, when the r ipid approach of 
British free trade, under the strictly revenue provisions of the Compromise 
Tariff, had annihilated competition for the purchase of labour :— 

‘The years 1839, 1840, and ’41, were striking elucidations of such cases; when 


the cry of sober, industrious, orderly men, ‘‘Give me work! only give me work; 
MAKE YOUR OWN TERMS—MYSELF AND FAMILY HAVE NOTHING TO EAT,” was heard in 
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our land. In those years thousands of cases of the kind occurred in our populous 
districts.” 

That such was the fact must be admitted by all our readers. Throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the land there was an universal ery of 
“Give me work, make your own terms—myself and family have nothing to 

eat ;’? and the consequence of this state of things was that the cons —— n 
of food so greatly diminished, that the prices at which it was exported, i 
1841-2, to foreign countries, were lower than they had been for many years ; 
and thus it was that the farmer paid for the system which had ruined the 
labourer and the mechanic. 

It was this state of things that re-established protection for the American 
labourer, whether in the field or in the workshop. The tariff of 1842 was 
passed, and at once there arose competition for the purchase of labour. Mills 
were to be built, and men.were needed to quarry the stone and get out the 
lumber; and other men were required to lay the stone, and fashion the lumber 
into floors and roofs, doors and windows; and the employment thus afforded 
enabled vast numbers of men again to occupy houses of their own, and thus 
was produced a new demand for masons and carpenters, quarrymen and lumber- 
men. Furnaces were built, and mines were opened, and steam-engines were 
needed, and the men employed at these works were enabled to consume more 
largely of food, while ceasing to contend with the agricultural labourer for em- 
ployment on the farm. Mills were filled with females, and the demand for cloths 
increased, while the competition for employment, in the making of shirts and 
coats, diminished. W ages rose, and they rose in every department of labour; 
the evidence of which is to be found in the fact that the consumption of food 
and fuel greatly increased, while that of cloth almost doubled, and that of 
iron trebled 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise than that the reward of labour should 
rise? The cotton manufacturer needed labourers, male and female, and so 
did his neighbour of the woollen mill; and the labourers they now employed 
could buy shoes and hats. The iron masters and the coal miners needed 
workmen, and the men they employed needed cotton and woollen cloths; 
and they could consume more largely of food. The farmer’s markets tended 
to improve, and he could buy more largely of hats and = ing ploughs and 
harrows, and the hat makers and shoemakers, and the makers of ploughs and 
harrows, needed more hands; and therefore capital was everywhere looking 
for labour, where before labour had been looking for capital. The value of 
cottons, and woollens , and iron, produced in 1846, as compared with that of 
1842, was greater by a hundred millions of dollars, and all this went to the 
payment of labour, for all the profits of the iron master and of the cotton 
and woollen manufacturer, went to the building of new mills and furnaces, 
or to the enlargement of the old ones. Unhappily, however, for us, our 
legislators were smitten with a love of British free trade. They were of 
opinion that we were, by right, an agricultural nation, and that so we must 
continue ; and that the true way to produce competition for the purchase of 
labour was to resolve the whole nation into a body of farmers, and the tariff 
of 1842 was repealed. 

Six years have since elapsed, and we now produce less iron by about 
400,000 tons, and there is, therefore, less demand for labour, to the extent 
of the whole “value of that iron, which, estimated in the form in which it is 
used—nails, stoves, ploughs, and steam-engines—is from thirty to forty millions 
of dollars. In the same time we have largely diminished the production of 
woollen and cotton cloth, and a variety of other articles, the manufacture 
of which grew up under the tariff of 1842; and the reduction in the demand 
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for labour in these pursuits may has set ion n at not we than sweaty iia 
of dollars. We have ceased to build mills and furnaces, and have also ceased 
to open mines; and thus, in every quarter, is there diminished competition 
for the purchase of labour, whereas it should largely have increased, and 
would have increased, had the tariff of 1842 been maintained. While it 
existed we added at least a hundred millions to our annual payments for 
labour in a very few departments of employment, to say nothing of a thou- 
sand others; and we should since have added a hundred and fifty millions to 
the amount, whereas it is now far less than it was six years since, and com- 
petition for the purchase of labour diminishes from day to day. 

How, indeed, could any other result have been — ipated ? Every work- 
man, whether labourer or mech: anic, knows perfectly well that he cannot 
have higher wages than his neighbour, of e equal stre ngth and ability, is willing 
to receive. The shoemaker that should give a dollar for the making of a pair 
of shoes that his neighbours were accustomed to have made for fifty cents, 
would, as all journeymen shoemakers know, be ruined, and therefore it is 
that when they desire to have a rise of wages, they combine together, and 
endeavour to prevent any of themselves from working below a fixed rate ; 
and this is as well known to hatters and tailors, paper-makers and printers, 
as it is to shoemakers. Equally true is it as regards the people who manu- 
facture iron, or cotton and woollen cloths. If they pay a given amount of 
wages, they must obtain a price that is in accordance with those wages, or 
they must stop; and if they are compelled to compete with the men abroad, 
who can have their work performed at low wages, they must either pay out 
less to their men, or they must abandon the business, and it has been aban- 
doned. Everywhere throughout the country mills and furnaces have been 
first closed, and then sold by the sheriff. In two counties of Pennsylvania, 
Armstrong and Clarion, forty out of Sorty- -two furnaces have been closed, and 
nearly all of them have been sold by the sheriff, and the people who worked 
in them have become competitors for the sale of their labour in other employ- 
ments. In Essex county, New York, nearly all the furnaces and forges have 
been closed, and great numbers of men have been driven out to compete with 
men that raised “food, or made roads, or hats, or shoes; and all the young 
men who now arrive at maturity, are forced to do tho same, with constant 
tendency to swamp those who were before engaged in producing food, shoes, 
hats, or coats. The great iron establishment at Boonton has been sold by 
the sheriff, after having paid out three millions in wages to people who must 
also resort to other means of employment. The enormous carpet factory at 
Thompsonville, with its millions of capital, has been ruined because it could 
not pay high wages and compete with men who had their carpets manufac- 
tured at lowones. The great print-works of Fall River have been closed, and 
their proprietors have been ruined; and such has been the case with cotton and 
woollen mills, rolling mills, and hundreds of smaller establishments of various 
kinds, from one extremity of the country to the other; and the effect of this, 
in every case, has been to drive out numbers of persons, male and female, to 
seek subsistence in other employments, thus increasing everywhere the com- 
petition for the sale of labour, with tendency to reduction in its price. That 
this tendency results inevitably from the closing of any branch of employ- 
ment, must be obvious to all our readers. Now, the object of the whole British 
system is that of am ing cheapness of labour : ; and the mode in which that is 
to be accomplished is to destroy everywhere competition for its purchase. 

The “ London Times’ informs its readers that “the great works of Britain 
depend on cheap labour.’ The less the competition here for the purchase of 
labour, the lower must be wages, the smaller must be the domestic consumptiow 
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of food, the greater must be the surplus for export, and the lower must be the 
prices at which Britain will be supplied. So, too, with cotton. The manu- 
fucturers of India have been ruined, and the whole people have be n driven 
to see k employment in the work of cultivation; the consequence of which 
that cotton yields the producer less than a penny per pound, and his wages 
are lest than a dollar per month. Our manufactories are broken up, and ‘all 
of our people are driven into agriculture, that they may compete with 
India for the sale of their products in the market of England ; and the effect 
of this is seen in the fact that the cotton which used to sell at twelve or 
eighteen cents per pound, now sells at from six to twelve; and with the 
large crop of the present season may, and perhaps will, see lower prices than 
any yet known. It is sought thus to produce everywhere compe tition for the 
sale in England of thi products of the labour of other countries, and the effect 
of this is seen in the destruction of the value of the labour of the people of the 
rest of the world. 

The object of the whole ystem is that of underworking the world, and its 
effects are seen in the ruin of all the countries which permit the British sys- 
tem to be carried out, and of this Ireland affords the most remarkable exam- 
ple. Up to 1801, the date of the Act of Union, by which it was provided 
that free trade with England should gradually be established, that country 
had extensive manufactures of iron, and of cotton and woollen cloth; but 
these gradually disappeared as free trade was more and more established, and 
the consequence of this has been the gradual depreciation in the value of 
labour, because of the total absence of a market for it; and, as has been seen, 
men have been compelled to remain idle when they were willing to labour 
for even fourpe nceada day. Of these pot r peop le vast numbe TS sought employ- 
ment in England, and the effect was that of reducing the value of English 
agricultural labour to such extent that English labourers were forced to con- 
tent themselves with six shillings a week for the support of themselves, their 
wives, and their families. How men could live upon six shillings, ($1.44) 
we leave to our readers to imagine for themselyes, after having read the fol- 
lowing statement of the mode of disposing of even the larger wages of eight 
shillings per week. 
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Here are ten cents per week for meat, sixteen cents per wee ‘k for fuel, and 
one dollar and twe hty cents for bread for a family, and yet the condition of 
these poor people is comfortable compared with that of tens of thousands of 
hand-loom weavers, always receiving low w: ages, even when employed, and 
often deprived altogether of employment. It is comfortable compared with 
that of the hundreds of thousands who fill the cellars, or occupy the lanes and 
alleys of London and Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow ; all of whom are 
competitors for the sale of labour, leaving the buyers of labour to fix the price. 

Such having been the result of the determination to unde — the Lane 
it became necessary to establish a new system of philosophy, by aid of which 
to relieve those whe sought to buy labour cheap and sell its products dear, 
from all responsibility for the existence of such a state of things. And accord- 
ingly it came to be discovered that the Almighty had not prepared a place 
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at his table for all aphids sia that if men oe marry wd have chil hoe, 
without having first accumulated a capital for their support, it was incumbent 
upon the rest of the community to permit them unassisted to suffer every pri- 
vation, and every calamity “short of absolute death,” as a lesson to those who 
were to follow them. The labourer had, it was said, no right . have work 
found for him. He had no right to claim that if willing to work he was en- 
titled to be fed. His claims, i in this respect, were precisely similar to those 
of the men who had cloths to sell. If the “labour markets” were full he 
must starve; and any claim to the contrary was “a clearabsurdity.” “ How 
many hundreds of Manchester cotton-spinners, or Leeds clothiers,” it was 
triumphantly asked, “have their warehouses crammed with goods which 
they desire only to sell at the most paltry profit, or even at prime cost? But 
do they ever stultify themselves by requiring the State to compel unwilling 
customers to purchase from them articles which they do not want?’ If they 
do not, has then the labourer any claim upon the community for even the 
food on to keep him and his family from starvation? Assuredly not! 
The answer to be made is, that the labour market is full, and you must die 
off until the supply : shall be brought down to the demand. Such is the 
political philosop hy of the & dinburgh Review, one of the most consistent 
advocates of that British free trade system which teaches that the true in- 
terests of all other nations are to be promoted by confining themselves ex- 
clusively to agriculture, in order that there may be but one set of employers, 
and that there m: iy nowhere be any competition for the purchase of labour. 

We beg our re aders now to remark that “the labour market ¢s full,” and 
full to overflowing, in all those countries that have free trade with Engl: and. 
Of this Ireland and Indi: a, Turkey, Portugal, and the West Indies are exam- 
ples. In none of them is there any competition for the purchase of labour. 
Neither was there any here in the free-trade times of 1841 and 1842, as 
they must well recollect. ‘The labour market” was then full, because we 
then built no mills or furnaces, nor did we open mines; and as a necessary 
consequence, people were too poor to purchase shoes or hats, books or news- 
papers. ‘The tariff of 1842 led to the reopening of old mills and furnaces, 
and the building of new ones; and thus cleared “the labour market.’ 
Manchester free trade paralyzes trade everywhere, and the great sufferer a 
this paralysis is the man who has labour to'sell. The whole tendency of the 
system is to keep “the labour market’’ everywhere full, and to enable the 
purchaser of labour to fix the ~— of it. The object of the American free 
trade, which was established by the tariff of 1842, is to protect the labourer 
from being compelled to compete with men who furnish “ the cheap labour” 
upon which are based all “the great works of Britain” that have, as the 
Times assures us, contributed so largely to the comfort of “ those who have 
money to spend.” 

Seven years since, Mr. Cobden told the people of England that for many 
years previously there had been two labourers seeking one master, whereas, 
when they should have repealed the corn-laws, there would speedily be scen 
two masters seeking one labourer. How far this prophecy has been realized 
in Ireland may be seen in the fact that famine, pestilence, and emigration 
have since that time diminished the population at least two millions, and 
that the tendency to the extirpation of the Celtic race is greater now than it 
has at any time been. How far it is the case in Scotland may be seen 
from the following statement of facts in relation to the people of the Highlands, 
whose ancestors have probably been for centuries in possession of the landé 


from which they themselves are now being expelled. 
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‘¢ A Colonel Gordon, the owner of estates in South Uist and Barra, in the highlands 
of Scotland, has sent off over 1100 destitute tenants and cotters under the most cruel 
and delusive temptations; assuring them that they would be taken care of imme- 
diately on their arrival at Quebec by the emigrant agent, receive a free passage to 
Upper Canada, where they would be provided with work by the government agents, 
and receive grants of land on certain imaginary conditions. Seventy-one of the last 
cargo of four hundred and fifty have signed a statement that some of them fled to 
the mountains when an attempt was made to force them to emigrate. ‘Whereupon,’ 
they add, ‘Mr. Fleming gave orders to a policeman, who was accompanied by the 
ground officer of the estate in Barra, and some constables, to pursue the people who 
had run away among the mountains, which they did, and succeeded in capturing about 
twenty from the mountains and from other islands in the neighbourhood ; but only came 
with the officers on an attempt being made to handcuff them, and that some who ran aw ay 
were not brought back ; in consequence of which four families, at least, have been divided, 
some having come in the ships to Quebec, while other members of the same families are left 
in the highlands.” 


How it has been in England is seen in the fact that at no period has emi- 
gration been so great, nor “has there been at any time more evidence of dis- 
tress among the Jabouring population than since the date of Mr. Cobden’s 
prophecy. We have now before us a letter from London, dated on the 21st 
of last July, and addressed to the editor of a journal that supports the British 
free-trade policy, from which we take the following extract : 

‘‘The very dull state of trade in the manufacturing districts is causing great dis- 
tress among the operatives, many of whom do not earn more than one dollar per week! 
I frequently hear of cases where poor operatives are oppressed by persons who have 
trusted them for small sums. A Carlisle tradesman recently sued a hand-loom 
weaver in the county court. The weaver was poor, but honest; he admitted that he 
owed the debt, and offered to pay a small sum weekly to reduce it. It appeared 
from the evidence that ‘he weaver had a wife and three children, and that his wages were 
from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. per week, and that hundreds of weavers could not earn more wages. 
The judge who heard this case was so affected by the man’s story, that he made an 
order for a small amount to be paid monthly. The condition of most of the operative 
classes of the manufacturing districts is little better than that of the poor Carlisle weaver. 
It is not strange that such men should wish to leave their native land for the United 
States or Australia, where labour has its reward.” 


Why is it that labour has here its reward? If the labourer of this country 
were not protected against the competition of the man who finds himself 
compelled to work in England a whole week for little more than a dollar, 
could he now have more than a dollar here ? Certainly not. But for pro- 
tection, such even as it is, we should be all farmers, as they are in Ireland, 
and competition for the purchase of labour would be here no greater than it 
is there. Every man who reads this paper knows that when two men desire 
to sell labour, and only one to duy it, as itis in all countries in which manufac- 
tures do not exist, wages must be low; and every man must equally well know 
that the way to bring about an increase of wages is to increase the number of 
competitors for the purchase of labour. How, we may be asked, is this to be 
done? The answer is, build mills, and make demand for quarry men, masons, 
and carpenters. Build furnaces, and make demand for miners and labourers. 
Build machine-shops, and make demand for mechanics. Build steam-engines, 
and make spinning-jennies, and power-looms, and make demand for men and 
women to attend them. The more of these things that are done, the larger 
will be the competition for the purchase of labour, the greater will be the 
reward of labour, and the better will be the condition of the labourer and the 
mechanic; while the increased production of cloths and of machinery, will 
enable the farmer to clothe himself more cheaply, the increased facility of 
obtaining ploughs and harrows will enable him to cultivate his land more 
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advantageously, and the increased ability to make his exchanges in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, will enable him to manure his land and obtain large 
crops; and thus will all parties benefit by the system which looks to compe- 
tition for the purchase of labour. 

It is, as we have said, to prevent the existence of this competition that 
England desires to have what she calls free trade. She desires to be the sole 
‘workshop of the world,” and that she may be so it is indispensable to her 
to underwork: the world, that is, she must have that “ cheap labour” to which, 
as we are told by the Z’imes, she owes the existence of her “great works.” 
She must buy labour and its products in the cheap market, and sell in the 
dear one; that is, she must buy the labour of Ireland, India, and this coun- 
try cheap, and she must sell to us as dearly as she can; and the more she 
ean make herself the exclusive “ workshop of the world,” the more will her 
manufacturers be able to buy cheaply and sell dearly. Their system, as it 
affects the labourers of England herself, and of those of other countries, has 
been so well described in a speech recently delivered at Bradford, on the 
occasion of the election of representatives in the new Parliament, that we 
are tempted to furnish our readers with the following long extract. Describ- 
ing the Manchester system, the speaker says, that “ pauperism’’ lies at its 
roots— 


‘‘It is,” says he, ‘‘itsroot. That system is based on foreign competition. Now I 
assert, that under the buy cheap and sell dear principle, brought to bear on foreign compe- 
tition, the ruin of the working and small trading classes must goon. Why? Labour is 
the creator of all wealth. A man must work before a grain is grown, or a yard is 
woven. But there is no self-employment for the working-man in this country. 
Labour is a hired commodity—labour is a thing in the market that is bought and 
sold; consequently, as labour creates all wealth, labour is the first thing bought— 
‘Buy cheap! buy cheap!’ Labour is bought in the cheapest market. But now 
comes the next: ‘Sell dear! sell dear!’ Sell what? JLabour’s produce. To whom? 
To the foreigner—ay! and to the labourer himself—for labour, not being self-em- 
ployed, the labourer is not the partaker of the first-fruits of his toil. ‘Buy cheap, 
sell dear.’ How do you like it? ‘Buy cheap, sell dear.’ Buy the working-man’s 
labour cheaply, and sell back to that very working-man the produce of his own 
labour dear! ‘The principle of inherent loss is in the bargain. The employer buys 
the labour cheap—he sells, and on the sale he must make a profit: he sells to the 
working-man himself—and thus every bargain between employer and employed is a 
deliberate cheat on the part of the employer. Thus labour has to sink through 
eternal loss, that capital may rise through lasting fraud. But the system stops not 
here. THIS IS BROUGHT TO BEAR ON FOREIGN COMPETITION—WHICH MEANS, WE MUST 
RUIN THE TRADE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, AS WE HAVE RUINED THE LABOUR OF OUR OWN. 
How does it work? The high-taxed country has to undersell the low-taxed. Com- 
petition abroad is constantly increasing, consequently cheapness must increase also. There- 
fore, wages in England must keep constantly falling. And how do they effect the 
fall? By surplus labour. How do they obtain the surplus labour? By monopoly 
of the land, which drives more hands than are wanted into the factory. By mono- 
poly of machinery, which drives those hands into the street; by woman labour, 
which drives the man from the shuttle; by child labour, which drives the woman 
from the loom. Then planting their foot upon that living base of surplus, they press 
its aching heart beneath their heel, and cry ‘Starvation! Who'll work? A half 
loaf is better than no bread at all;’ and the writhing mass grasps greedily at their 
terms. [Loud cries of ‘Hear, hear.’] Such is the system for the workingman. 
But, electors, how does it operate on you? how does it affect home trade, the shop- 
keeper, poor’s rate, and taxation? or every increase of competition abroad, there must 
be an increase of cheapness at home. Every increase of cheapness in labour is based 
on increase of labour surplus, and this surplus is obtained by an increase of ma- 
chinery. I repeat, how does this operate on you? The Manchester Liberal on my 
left establishes a new patent, and throws three hundred men as a surplus in the 
streets. Shopkeepers! Three hundred customers less, Rate payers! Three hun- 
dred paupers more. [Loud cheers.] But, mark me! The evil stops not there. 
These three hundred men operate first to bring down the wages of those who remain at work 
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in their own trade. The employer says, ‘Now I reduce your wages.’ The men 
demur. Then he adds: ‘Do you see those three hundred men who have just walked 
out? you may change places if you like, they’re sighing to come in on any terms, fo1 
they’re starving.’ The men feel it, and are crushed. Ah! you Manchester Liberal! 
Pharisee of politics! those men are listening—have I got younow? But the evil 
stops not yet. Those men, driven from their own trade, seek employment in others, when 
they swell the surplus, and bring wages down.” 

Strong as is all this, it is nevertheless true. England is engaged in a war 
of extermination waged against the labour of all other countries employed in 
any = except that of raising raw produce to be sent to her own mar- 
ket, there to be exchanged for the cloth and the iron produced at the mills 
and furnaces of her millionaires, who have accumulated their vast fortunes 
at the expense of Ireland, India, Portugal, Turkey, and the other countries 
that have been ruined by the sy stem which she denomin: er free trade. In 
the effort to crush them she has been crushing her own people, and the more 
rapid the spread of pauperism at home the greater have been her efforts to 
produce the surplus labour which causes a fall of wages at home and abroad. 

Throughout this country workmen object to the employment of convict 
labour. The tendency is, say they, to reduce the rate of wages, because the 
labour of convicts cannot be sold except at reduced prices; and every attempt 
at rendering penitentiaries self-supporting must, as they say, fail, wnless the 
convict underwork: the Sree man. There cannot be two prices in one market, 
ut one and the same time, for the same commodity. ‘That admitted, we 
would beg our readers now to reperuse the extract just given, and see if the 
system established in Great Britain is not precisely the samt against which 
they protest when attempted to be established among ourselves. If they can- 
not compete with convicts here, can they compete with the men abroad who 
are compelled to ery, “‘Give me work; make your own terms! my wife and 
family are starving!” Ireland abounds with men who cannot obtain em- 
ployment, even at twelve cents per day. Scotland has its hundreds of thou- 
sands of people always at the starvation point, and England has its hundreds 
of thousands whose whole earnings for the support of themselves, their 
wives, and their families, are but six or seven shillings a week. The whole 

kingdom is being converted into one vast prison-house, filled with men who 
ery, ‘Give me work; make your own terms!” And it is with these men 
that England invites the com petition of the world. Her system tends to the 
destruction of the labourer at home and abroad. It is to be carried out by 
aid of what she calls free trade, and its working is so well described in a 
recent work of great ability,* in regard to one branch of trade, (the tailors’,) 
that we are tempted to give the extracts which follow 

‘*His son succeeded to the business, determined, like Rehoboam of old, to go 
ahead with the times. * * * Why should he not get rich as fast as he 
could? Why should he stick to the old, slow-going, honourable trade? * * 
Ridiculous scruples! The government knew none such. Were not the army elation, 
the post-office clothes, the policemen’s clothes, furnished by contractors and sweaters, 
who hired the work at low prices, and let it out again to journeymen at still lower 
ones? Why should he pay his men two shillings where the government paid only 
one? Were there not che: up houses at the West- end, (London, ] which had saved sever: al 
thousand a year by merely reducing their men’s w ages? And if the workmen chose 
to take lower wages, he was not bound actually to make them a present of more than 
they asked for.” 


Such being the views of the employer, we may now examine those of the 
employed. 


‘“‘Every working tailor must come to this at last, on the present system: and we 


——~ 


* Alton Locke, tailor and poet 
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are only lucky in having been spared so long. You all know where this will end— 
in the same misery as 15,000 out of 20,000 of our class are enduring now. We 
shall become the slaves, often the bodily prisoners, of Jews, middlemen, and sweaters, 
who draw their livelihood out of our starvation. We shall have to face, as the rest 
have, ever decreasing prices of labour, ever increasing profits made out of that labour 
by the contractors who will employ us—arbitrary fines inflicted at the caprice of 
hirelings—the competition of women, and children, and starving Irish—our hours 
of work will increase one-third, our actual pay decrease to less than one-half; and 
in all this we shall have no hope, no chance of improvement in wages, but ever more 
penury, slavery, misery, as we are pressed on by those who are sacked by fif 
almost by hundreds—yearly, out of the honourable trade in which we were brought 
up, into the infernal system of contract work, which is devouring our trade and 
many others, body and soul. Our wives will be forced to sit up night and day to 
help us—our children must labour from the cradle, without chance of going to 
school, hardly of breathing the fresh air of Heaven; our boys, as they grow up, 
must turn beggars or paupers—our daughters, as thousands do, must eke out their 
miserable earnings by prostitution. And, after all, a whole family will not gain 


what one of us has been doing, as yet, single-handed.”’ 


e 
7 
nites 


The speaker, and some of his friends, resisted the attempt to reduce their 
wages, and, as a matter of course, were discharged, and next we find them in 
THE SWEATER’S DEN, described in one of the chapters of this powerful 
work, to which we refer such of our readers as may desire to find the perfect 
realization of the picture of the sufferings of the English workmen given 
in the above most striking paragraph—all of them the result of an insane 
attempt to underwork the world, at the head of which we find the present 
free-trade government, whose work is— 

‘‘Contracted for on the same infernal plan, by sweaters and sweaters’ sweaters, 
and sweaters’ sweaters’ sweaters, till government work is just the very last, lowest 
‘esource to which a poor starved-out wretch betakes himself to keep body and soul 
together. Why, the government prices, in almost every department, are half, and 
less than half, the very lowest living price.”’ 


The government, however, is not to blame; it is only carrying out the 
system which teaches that the true mode of enriching England is to buy 
labour, at home and abroad, in the cheapest market, and to sell it in the 
dearest one. The London Times assures its readers that “the great works 
of England are based on the cheap labour of Ireland,” but it might have 
added that of India, of Turkey, and of all the other unprotected nations of 
the world. Our own half-protected nation has contributed to them most 
largely, and our contributions increase as the reward of labour diminishes 
under the action of the tariff of 1846. 

There cannot be two prices in the world at the same time for the same 
commodity. If cotton is low in Calcutta it cannot be high in New Orleans, 
nor can sugar be low in New Orleans if high in New York. So is it with 
labour. The destruction of the value of labour in Ireland has tended much 
to the destruction of the value of that of England, now going on and bound 
to continue ; and the destruction of the value of English labour tends to the 
destruction of the value of that of this country, as we shall now show. Our 
readers have scen the condition of the tailors in England—occupants of the 
sweater’s den—of whom from fifteen to twenty thousand have recently been 
said to be “surplus” in England. Admitting now that we had perfect free 
trade with that country, is it not clear that, instead of having our markets 
filled with cloth, they would be filled with cloaks and coats, vests and panta- 
loons? That being the case, is it not equally clear that hundreds of tailors 
would be thrown out of employment, and would there not be a great glut in 
‘the labour market,’ and would not tailors’ wages greatly fall? Assuredly 
they would, and the next effect would be that the tailor’s trade would cease 
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to take up its usual quantity of the hundreds of Genial of young mea 
entering life,—that more would seek to be shoemakers or bricklaye rs, printers 
and bookbinders, —and that wages would fall in all those pursuits. Under 
free trade, howev er, we should find our markets filled also with cheap French 
shoes, and fewer shoemakers would be needed; and the shops of the book- 
sellers would be filled with the cheap bibles of England or Germany, much 
of the work of which is now done, as we learn, by women who earn about a 
dollar a week, and fewer printers would be needed; and every diminution 
in the demand for tailors, shoemakers, printers, or bookbinders, would pro- 
duce increased pressure in the labour market, with steady tendency to decline 
in all wages, until those of the two sides of the Atlantic would be nearly 
on a level with each other. Much of this is already seen in a great variety 
of trades. There is steadily increasing competition for the sale of labour, 
as, under the tariff of 1846, we are gradually substituting low-priced foreign 
labour for the high-priced labour of our own people, not only in the manu- 
facture of iron and lead, cotton and woollen cloth, and paper, but in that of 
ready-made clothing, shoes, books, and a vast variety of things that, under 
the tariff of 1842, were made at home. As yet, the American labourer has 
some protection, but the cry is now “ Free trade and direct taxation,’”’ and 
when that comes it will be found that the competition for the sale of labour 
will be great, while competition for its purchase will have no existence. 

Abolish protection on iron, and from that day not a ton of iron will be 
made in this country, and the men who now mine iron and coal, and those 
who smelt the ore, will be compelled to seek employment elsewhere, the 
consequence of which must be a gencral fall of wages. Abolish protection 
on cottons and woollens, and the yet remaining mills must be closed, and 
the people in them must seek employment in other pursuits; and the com- 
petition for the sale of labour must be increased. Repe: il the tariff, and 
Germany and England will supply us with all our cotton and woollen cloths, 
as France now supplies us with millions of dollars worth of silks that we 
might, and should, make at home. England will supply us with all our 
iron and all our manufactures of iron; Russia will supply us with hemp 
and cordage; Spain will supply us with our lead; and our own workmen 
in all these departments of employment will be compelled to raise food 
for themselves, in competition with the starving Irishman, and the Polish 
and Russian serf. Increase the tariff, make it thoroughly and completely 
protective, and the competition for the sale of labour will be diminished in 
every department of employment, for we shall then need to build mills and 
furnaces, and to open mines; and all the women and children of the country, 
not otherwise better employed, may, if they will, find employment in the 
tending of spinning-jennies and power-looms, the manufacture of buttons and 
pins, and in the thousands of other employments in which we now employ 
the wretched and starving women and children of England and of Europe. 

Our readers desire that their labour should be better paid. Manchester 
and Birmingham, however, desire to have it cheaper, and that it may be so 
they desire to destroy all competition for its purchase. Nevertheless, 
when our workingmen desire to know how they may obtain good prices for 
their labour, they consult British free-trade journals, and then they vote for 
representatives in Congress who favour the system of trade that is built, as 
the Zimes assures us, on cheap labour. Let them determine to PROTECT 
THEMSELVES in their effort to obtain diversification of labour—let them 
determine on the re-enactment of the Whig tariff of 1842—and they will 
find daily increasing competition for its purchase, attended with daily increas 
of its reward. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF PLOUGHING! 
DEEP PLOUGHING—FREQUENT PLOUGHING. 


Mven is said of deep ploughing and frequent ploughing, and the farmer 
who neglects the free use of this implement is considered unworthy to stand 
in the list of scientific agriculturists. There is, we think, under different cir- 
cumstances, some truth, and some little fiction in allthis. Asa matter of fact, 
we have no doubt that farmers generally fail by using the plough too sparingly, 
or still oftener by using it too superficis ally. 

he hat are the objects sought for by ploughing ? 

To overcome the adhesion of the soil, thereby rendering it of easy cul- 
tiv sis 
2. To give opportunity for the extension of the roots of the growing crop, 

To improve the granular condition of the soil. 

4, To give more ready access to the air and the gases mixed in it, and to 
increase the amount of gases thus consumed. 

5. To mingle as thoroughly as possible the fertilizers which are thrown 
upon it, in the form of animal, mineral or vegetable manures. 

Other results are incidentally accomplished, which may or may not be de- 
sirable. Among these are— 

An efficient influence upon the dryness of the soil, whether by affecting 
the evaporation of its own moisture, the absorption of rains or fogs, or of 
water underlying it; and 

. The drainage of land. 

The object, first named is secured by shallow ploughing, while the extent 
of the gain is in direct proportion to the frequency of the operation. On 
this point there can be no doubt. Neither the hoe nor the cultivator is ever 
used beyond the depth of the most shallow ploughing we have observed. 
So far as this point is concerned, then, we find a plea for frequent ploughing, 
but look in vain for an argument for deep ploughing. And presently we 
shall see that the gain here confessed may prove a /oss in another way. 

As to the second point, the nature of the crop must be taken into view. 
We doubt whether the grains and grasses, and the whole list of fibrous rooted 
plants, ::1re disposed to extend more than five or six inches from the surface, 
and many of them are seldom found so deep. And yet, by the growth of 
successive years, the roots of the grasses may reach greater depths. Under 
favorable circumstances, the farmer may find, on turning up his sward, that 
his plough leaves a portion of these roots on the bottom of his deepest fur- 
row. If these descending roots can obtain their share of fertility from the 
atmosphere, through all the difficulties of their position, and throw up strong 
and sweet shoots, this state of things is desirable; and it seems obvious that 
a soil pervious to the gases, and to the influence of the sun, may secure these 
results. But if the stems of such roots are likely to be stinted in their 
growth, or to lack any of the elements which make them palatable to animals, 
the gain must be at least doubtful. 

3ut thorough and minute pulverization enables these fibres to extend in all 
directions. Generally, roots project themselves in lines parallel to the surface. 
The instinct displayed in this respect is wonderful. But it is or ought to be 
known, however, that the edible parts of beets, carrots, &c., are not roots, but 
are underground stems, and are disposed always to a perpendicular extension. 
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If sheen depart from this course, it is from compulsion ; and if they do not 
pene trate to a considerable depth, it is because the ground is not prepared for 
them. Potatoes, too, which are tuberous appendages to the true root, which 
is fibrous like the root of grasses, need a mellow soil in which the y can nes- 
tle at pleasure, and grow without undue pressure, which must operate like a 
cincture around a limb, preventing the free circulation of its nourishing fluids. 
[f the ground were properly pulverized and moistened and enriched to a great 
depth, the gases necessary for the most extensive growths would obtain ready 
access to the lowest depths, and the frequent turning up of the soil, by suitable 
implements, would actually mix, to some extent, the surface soil and the por- 
tions beneath it in which the roots would penetrate. 

In regard to “edible roots,” therefore, there can be no question. Deep 
ploughing, and very dee p ploughing, i is highly important. Beets, parsnips, 
&e., when the ground is properly prep yared, extend themselves to a degree 
that astonishes a novice. At some of our exhibitions, we have seen these 
vegetables regularly tapering, and free from troublesome roots on their sur- 
faces, pe rhaps a yard i in length. Whether the lower end of these roots is as 
palatable as the upper portions, we never had the opportunity to determine. 
If there is no lack here, or if the Jack is but trifling, the gain is immense. 
The crop is more than doubled, and hence half the land is saved. But to 
enrich some land to the depth of two or three feet would be very costly, the 
result of the peculiarity of the soil. 

[f any portion of our land is peculiarly retentive of manures, it must be 
desirable to select this portion for such crops, cultivating the ground to any 
desired depth, rather than to expend labor or money where the effects will 
last but a short time. 

[f a sandy surface rests upon clay, the mixture of the two is essential for 
such growths. And hence subsoil ploughing, and turning up both furrows, 
will be a most economical mode of cultivation. Facts on this subject are too 
familiar to need an especial notice. But we would refer also, under this head, 
to the fineness of the grain of which soils are composed. Our readers are 
here reminded of a short article of ours in the last number of our journal, in 
which allusion is made to the soils of Ohio, &., in connection with the ex- 
periments of Doctors Dana and Wells. The finer the grain, the more soluble. 
This point is very important. Try to dissolve large pieces of glue, or lumps 
of soda or lime; then pulverize similar portions, and note the increased ra- 
pidity of the process. 

Nor is this all. The a the grain, the more retentive of moisture, and 
hence less liable to excessive drought. But frequent attrition, as well as expo- 
sure to frosts generally, nt te ‘fineness of texture. The effect of the pro- 
cess is more rapid in some soils than in others, but, with very limited excep- 
tions, the remark always holds good tosome extent. “ Rains wear away even 
the rocks.” ‘To appreciate the ‘importance of this point, as a security against 
drought, notice the different amount of water retained, by adhesion merely, 
by a ‘glass full of bullets, compared with that retained thus } yy a glass full of 
small shot. Note also the length of time consumed in drying the contents of 
the glass in each of the two experiments. If water finds a more ready en- 
trance and a more permanent resting-place in the finer grains, so also do 
other gases equally necessary, and still more difficult to retain. 

As to the 5th point, to secure the greatest benefit from fertilizing applica- 
tions, other than liquid, deep and frequent ploughings are obviously of great 
importance. 

As to the influence of deep or of frequent ploughings, facts require diverse 
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forms of statement, inasmuch as under pe ‘culiar circumstances acknowledged 
effects may be either good or bad in their results. Much discussion has been 
had on this subject, without securing unanimity of « opinion. So far as _fre- 
quent ploughing i is concerned, we be lieve that the opinion of farmers is under- 
going a change, and that they are now inclined to he lieve that frequent shal- 
low ploughing has a te »ndency to dry the soil, and to dissipate whatever 
gaseous elements might have been previously absorbed. 

But with a change of circumstances, this result m: y become either favora- 
ble or otherwise. If the soil is ns iturally dry, the practice must be injurious; 
but if too wet, no harm may ensue. An excessive amount of moisture, al- 
most as de structive to the growth of the crop as a Standing pool, may some- 
times be confined near the surface by a hard “ pan,” and if this solid bottom 
were broken up by a subsoil p ough, this excess of water would immediate ‘ly 
disappear. And if not uiterly scattered, the wet layer of earth may possibly 
be sunk below the roots of the crop, and be made to serve as a useful reser- 
voir in a time of drought. 

But sup pose the subsoil consists of dry sand, we do not see that deep p lough- 
ing would increase the tendency to drought. With a shallow furrow in such 
a soil, we have in the rich mould on the surface a thin layer of earth, com- 
pet ai in itself to retain the rain and the dew, &c., but acte od upon, powerfully, 
on both sides ; above by a dry and warm atmosp here, and below by dry sand, 
always hungry and thirsty. The result must be favorable if the thickness of 
this laye 4 is essentially increased. Were the rich mould ten feet in depth, it 
would matter but ve ry little what is below it. And if this fertile soil, or this 
pulverized earth, is extended to a proper depth, i it may reach a moist soil be- 
neath it, from which a constant supply of moisture may be obtained. And, 
still further, if by deep ploughing you open a communication between a very 
dry surface and a wet soil beneath, you have provided a security against 
drought which is of great value. In all such cases there seems no room to 
doubt the benefit of dee ep ploughing. Nor is there less doubt, when you 
thereby furnish a drainage for lands excessively wet, whatever may be the 
subsoil. This of course can only be secured by lands favorably situated in 
respect to high and low. 


HONEY BEES. 


Tue Albany Cultivator has an interesting article on honey bees, from the 
pen of a distinguished professor, from which we quote the ‘following para- 
graph: “ M: any—nearly every body—suppose that the bee culls honey from 
the nectar of the flowers, and simply carries it to its cell in the hive. This js 
not correct. The nectar it collects from the flower is a portion of its food or 
drink; the honey it deposits in its cell is asecretion from its mellific or honey- 
secreting gle ands, (analogous to the milk-secreting gland of the cow and other 
anim: ils.) If the xy were the mere collectors and transporters of honey from 
the flowers to the honey-comb, then we would have the comb fre quently filled 
with molasses, and whenever ‘the bees have fed at the molasses hogshead. 
The honey bag in the bee performs the same functions as the cow’s bag or 
udder , merely 1 receiving the honey from the secreting glands, and re taining it 
until a proper opportunity presents for its being deposited in its appropriate 
storehouse, the honeycomb. Another error is, that the bee collects pollen 
from the flowers accidentally, while it is in search of honey. Quite the con- 
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trary is the fact. The bee, while in search of nectar, or honey, as it is improp- 
erly called, does not collect pollen. It goes in search of pollen specially, 
and also for nectar. When the pollen of the flower is ripe, and fit for the use 
of the bee, there is no nectar; when there is nectar, there is no pollen fit for 
its use in the flower. It is generally supposed, also, that the bee collects the 
wax from which it constructs its comb from some vegetable substance. This 
is also an error. The wax is a secretion from its body, as the honey is; and 
it makes its appearance in small scales or flakes, or ‘under the rings of the 
belly, and is taken thence by other bees, rendered plastic by mixture “with the 
saliva of the bees’ mouths, and laid on the walls of the cell with the tongue, 
very much in the way a plasterer uses his trowel.” 





708 UR PLOVGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
THE LAWS OF HYGIENE.—NO. Il. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


Wuite many of the professions pride themselves on an antiquity of # cen- 
tury or two, Medicine with honest exultation dates back thousands of years 
and claims to have had its foundations laid at the earliest period of | >hiloso- 
phy. What is meant by this antiquity, and what is the estimate of its real 
value, I will now proceed to explain. 

When God made man, he breathed into him the breath of lives, (Gen. i. 7. 
See context for plural rendering.) One of these lives (sour) is similar to that 
possessed by the lower animals, combining with the agencies of nutrition, ap- 
petites, passions, and reasoning powers, identica! in kind with theirs. The 
other life (sprrir) endowed with will, consciousness, and pure reason, the like- 
ness of his Creator as imaged in man, distinguishing him from the rest of the 
lower animated world, and making him its fitting lord. (This distinction can 
be seen in the Union Bible Diction: ary, article Soul, and can be fully studied 
in the Natural History of Man, by the author.) 

Pure reason is the verification to us of all absolute truth. It manifests 
its operation and existence in two aspects, according to the subjects to which 
it is applied, whether these are practical or speculative ; the PRACTICAL REA- 
son relating to morals, and the SPECULATIVE REASON to science and higher 
art. The philosophy of history teaches us, that to different nations was con- 
fided the elimination of the different parts of the nature of man. The prac- 
tical reason, as relating to morals, was intrusted to the Hebrews ; the spec u- 
lative reason, as rel: iting to science and higher art, to the Greeks; and 
the practical application of the latter through the sensuous understanding, to 
the Romans. The manner in which Christianity combines, reconciles, “and 
purifies the whole, it isnot necessary to state here, the object being merely to 
refer to the origin of Medicine as a department of philosophy, and the mediuni 
through which it becomes a science. 

Not only may Greece boast of her lawgivers, as Solon and Lycurgus; of 
her wisdom-mongers, as Socrates and Plato; of her poets, as Homer and 
Pindar; of her historians, painters, sculptors, and the long array of illus- 
trious characters which history records ; she has also equal if not higher names 
in sculapius and Hippocrates. 

“ Kings were the physicians of the ancients, and their teachers in medicine ; 
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and of such importance in olden times was a knowledge of the human body 
revarded, that it formed the last t and holiest rite of the magic taught in the 
Exyptic in temples. The people of those days, not satisfied with giving their 
eminent doctors the highest places on earth, went so far as to deify them m, as 
they thought, by wors ship after death; and it was in this manner that Aéscula- 
pius, a surgeon of exceeding e minence, became the god of medicine for the 
Gre ks. His princely d scend: ints, for many generations, pursued the profes- 
ston of their ancestor, and were held in almost equi al reverence. That they 
served much of this honor is evident from the pains they took in acquiring 
information ; they had a record containing all that was known of the science 
up to their day, to which each prince in turn added an account of his own 
observations and experience, together with the thoughts valuable in the prac- 
tice of others; these books were treasured with jealous care, and, far beyond 


’ 


all their other possessions, were looked upon as the most precious heir-loom of 
the royal family. 

“ Hippoe rates, the twelfth, or as some say, the eighteenth in descent from 

Esculapius, stands next to that god in history ; statues and altars were erected 
to his memory, incense was regularly burned before his image, and we are 
told that he sh: ared with Plato the title of Divine. So great was his fame 
that Xerxes, the monarch of Persia, sent for him during the plague, and of- 
fered him honors and magnificent rewards for his services ; but ‘the wise old 
man of Cos’ (the island in which he liv ed) refused, returning for answer that 
his country had the right to his services, and that he would not leave it in 
times of danger. Xerxes was so enraged that he vowed vengeance against 
him. He is called the Father of Medicine, because he laid the foundation of 
the science, and opened its avenues to all, by publishing the records of his 
family, after carefully revising and adding his own experience to them. It is 
said that there were seventy-two books in all, but many of these are now lost. 
The remnants that have come down to us cannot be too highly estimated; 
they give the results of careful study of the system in health and disease, by 
the sreate st minds of antiquity, and, as the y ‘accord with similar observation 
at the present day, show that the constitution of man and the laws of cure 
were the same then as now. With the exception of some few errors, they dis- 
play an extensive and surprising knowledge of anatomy. 

“For many succeeding ages this immense store of valuable learning was 
neglected by the majority of medical men, who chose rather to speculate 
than observe nature. Imagination filled the place of reason in the mind, and 
the schocls, in consequence, taught a collection of absurd and confused hy- 
potheses. In proportion as the teachers wandered from the writings of Hippo- 
crates, they deviated from truth, and thus system after system was presented 
to the world, to flourish for a little time, and then make way for another to 
pursue the same course. The physiology current in those days was justly 
stigmatized by those competent to examine it, as a mass of ingenious guess- 
work—totally without foundation, and utterly unworthy of the time and 
trouble spent in acquiring it; hence the neglect into which it fell for many 
centuries. 

‘ At the revival of literature, when every branch of science was prosecuted 
with the most eager desire, the study of man was not forgotten. <A host of 
ni names labored earnestly i in this department, and astonished mankind 

by “their brilliant discoveries. For a long time, however, the facts thus pre- 
sented, although very important in themsely es, were isolated and needed con- 
nection; but at length the period arrived when they were numerous enough 
for generalization. It was about the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
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phynioieg rists began to perceive that life was governed by Jaws peculiar to it- 
elf, and that some other principles besides those of fduaitdes and mechanics 
must be resorted to in the explanation of its phenomena. The true princi- 
ples were then deduced ; the cement of theory united the stones of facts; the 
temple, whose modern foundati ions had been so long in laying, had its super- 
— rapidly erected, and its glorious p rop' tions gl: iddened the eyes of 
holders from its acknowledged location on the hill of science. Regarding 
“ opportun ity as favorable, the students of Hip pocrates presented the claims 
of their master, whose writings were then attentively perused, and the phi- 
losophers found t to their surprise that, to a great exte nt, they had been merely 
‘ngaged in verifying the truths proclaime 1 thous: nds of years before. Thus 
doubly fortified, physi iology at the present day takes a lefty and assured posi- 
tion, bol lly rears its st indard on the accumulated e xpe rie nee of ages, pro- I 
claiming that the old and the true are one, and that there is both safe ‘ty and 
certainty in Medicine.’—From the “ Principles of Physiology,” by the author, 
pp. 11 to 14, 








HORTICULTURAL. 


New Fruits Testrep av Boston.—Every cultivator knows the importance 
of selecting the best sorts, and this selection is greatly facilitated by knowing 
the experience of others. With this view, we give a ‘list of those which were 
more particul: arly commended by the committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in their report the past winter, with the remarks of the com- 
mittee : 

Strawberries—New ] ‘ine, and Burr’s New Pine, of high flavor and very 
fine. Early Virginia, Hovey’s Seedling, and Jenny’s Seedling, the most prof- 
itable and best for general cultivation near Boston. 

Cherries—Monstreuse de Mezel, resembling Black Tartarian. 

Melon—Christiana—“ not yet equalled,” raised by Capt. Lovett, from a 
green Malta, impregnated by a very early variety, and for which the Society 
awarded fifty dollars. 

Blackberry—Cultivated High Bush—well worthy of cultivation—remark- 
able for size and beauty. 

Raspberries—Knevett’s Giant, Franconia, and perhaps Fastolff—worthy of 
a place in every garden. 

Ene.isH Srrawserries.—A writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle gives his 
views in relation to some new and highly lauded strawberries. The British 
Queen, which has long since established its own reputation as the head of the 
list, he rewards as the “be st sort in cultivation, being equal to any in size, supe- 
rior to all large kinds in flavor, productive “ 2 “liberally treated,” and the fruit 
of which every body must take two bites. The Black Prince he has re je cl d; 
the Goliah, “ acid, insipid, coarse, very large, shy bearer ;” the Bicton W “hite, 

“only valuable for its color.” Myatt’ s Eleanor is pronounced disagreeab ly 
acid for the dessert, and only useful on account of its lateness ; Myatt’s Globe, 
good and useful, but not equal to Eliza and British Queen ; Myatt’s Mam- 
moth, only for display, “ magnificent in appearance, but horrible in flavor ;” 
Prince Arthur, “ useful—as hard as a cricket ball, and will bear packing well.” 

Tue Brack Excrescences on the shoots and limbs of plum trees, 
says a writer in the Genesee Farmer, are now coming, and they sometimes 
break out on the bodies of small trees in snch a w ay that it is difficult to re- 
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move them with the knife, ote adie: away the whole tree. I have this 
summer had three such cases, and have cut off most of the tumor and wet 
the remainder with spirits turpentine. The tumor in each case has ceased to 
grow and has perished. In the first instance, the turpentine spread a little 
around the sore, and destroyed the life of the bark as far as it went. I was 
after that careful to wet only the tumor. The sores were on trees that I set 
this spring. None came on trees that I have kept for a few years with the 
ground well manured and salted. I esteem them a serofulous disease of the 








tree. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


HON. HORACE GREELEY’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE ONONDAGA 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, Sepr., 1852. 


Every bov of intelligence, from the eastern extremity of Maine to the 
southern limit of Texas, has heard or read of Horace Greeley, the spirited and 
working editor of the Wew-York Tribune. He is not eloquent, but every- 
body must know who has had the privilege of hearing him, that his thoughts, 
whether they relate to agriculture or any other topic, are eminently practical, 
and almost inyariab ly apply forcibly to the subject which he has under dis- 


cussion. 
This season, Mr. Greeley favored our Society with an address which, I must 


confess, was the most practical one that I have ever listened to. It was de- 
livered in the new “ Wheaton Hall,” in the city of Syracuse. The attendance 
was very large, and those who made up the audience were chiefly farmers 
from different parts of the county, who may be set down as the cream of this 
section. So interesting were Mr. Greeley’s remarks, that I commenced taking 
notes, for I thought that many good ideas might be taken down and reporte .d 
to the agricultural world. 

Mr. Greeley began by saying that from seven to fifteen he was a farmer’s 
boy, and then went on to give an outline of what he intended to say before 
the Society. He said that the best that he could hope to do was to indicate 
some general principles in relation to agriculture. Economy of means was a 
great subject with American farmers. In England, farming is conducted on 
a different plan from what it is in this country. English husbandmen have 
means to carry out experiments as connected with agriculture, and Yankees 
were compelled many times to forego the idea of experimenting by reason 
of the want of the necessary capital to perfect their designs. He thought that 
American farmers were not economical enough in the tillage of their soil, or, 
in other words, they run over too much 1: and, and do not cultivate it as we Hi 
as they ought to. He had found many farmers on a $5,000 farm producing 
no more than another one produces from one of $3 000. “The farm is a 
machine, like my press,” and, ergo, it requires good management to make it 
profitable. He (Mr. Greeley) thought that we ought not to till more than 
30 acres of land where 60 are now negligently worked. Would it not be 
better to get whole instead of half crops? He believed it would be more 
profitable to concentrate one’s efforts on 20 acres, tilling the land thoroughly, 
than to work 40 or 60, and get only half crops, and, besides, impoverish the 
strength of the soil in the end. He said that he was acquainted more with 
the agriculture of Westchester county than any other in the State. He had 
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visited that county quite frequently, and talked of securing himself a small 
farm in the county for the purpose of trying his skill in farming. He referred 
to a farm in that county which he went to see, and upon e xamining his neigh- 
bor’s barn-yard, found ‘that it contained large qui antities of manure. The 
excuse which his neighbor offered for not removing this valuable fertilizing 

matter was, because he had no time to apply it to his land. This was a bad 
argument; and if manure were allowed to remain in yards year after year, 
the farm to which it should be applied would be enfee bled to such a degree 
that no crops would be produced. Observation and experience had taught 
him that land required manure and good training, in order that it might be 
kept in the right state to yield good and profitable crops. How common the 
remark that farms do not pay more than three per ce nt.! Bad farming wa 
the cause of this. He did not believe in putting a little money in your 
pocket, and injuring your soil thrice as much as the money would amount to. 
The whole soil of the United States was estimated to be worth, by some one who 
had made a calculation in reference to its value, several millions of dollars less 
than when Columbus first landed on the islands belonging to this continent. 
Mr. Greeley spoke of the elements of the soil—those elements which go to 

make valuable productions, such as wheat, &e. Every 7 should know 
how to analyze the soil; he should know the nature of i The carpenter 
should acquaint himself with the nature of the wood he works, &c. He 
asked the question, How often does the farmer know the nature of the soil ? 
and then went on to answer it, stating that farmers should know whether a 
piece of land is suitable for raising pes sach trees or not; whether a certain field 
is adapted to a certain kind of grain, or to something else. Those who till 
the soil should have a scientific knowle< lge. Asa body, farmers do not know 
the essential properties of soil, &c. He spoke of guano, phosphates, am- 
monia, &c. Lime, he remarked. should not be used ignor: antly, for too great 
an application of it had been known to injure land. Farmers should look 
into this fact. He alluded to “ book-farming,” and seemed to be in favor of 
it, for much might be learned from authorities in regard to agriculture. 

Mr. Greeley, ‘after speaking of the character of soils, and admonishing his 
hearers to awaken themselves to the importance of becoming familiar with 
the nature of the earth, &c., took up the subject of trees. He was in favor of 
shade trees, and opposed to the destruction of them in this country. He 
seemed to think that they were good things for cattle. He had learned 
something of the importance of shade trees in Europe, and recollected of 
writing very earnestly on the subject of them when in that country, and one 
of the “results of those letters was that a rich old bachelor near C ‘olumbus, O., 
had been moved, from the suggestions he had seen in the Tribune, to preserve 
a park of 40 acres. In his recent tour in Ohio, the old bachelor showed him 
the park. “Always be planting trees” was a Scotch proverb, and a good 
one. Ravines in Europe were filled with trees. He was in favor of planting 
rough and rocky land with forests. He thought that, if there was a nucleus 
of forest trees planted on the Great Sahara Desert, in Africa, it would be 
the means of reclaiming vast quantities of that now uninhabited region. 

Irrigation was his next subject. We might irrigate our soil with immense 
advantage. Our streams could be managed so ‘that they would overflow 
large tracts of land, and the result would be that much more hay would be 
produced than there is at present. Double the amount of hay would be 
taken from an acre if irrigation were rightly carried out. 

Deep ploughing engaged his attention. The ploughing throughout the 
country was not more than one half as deep as our scientific farmers say it 
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ought to be. Our land was capable of being emai from 18 to 24 inches 
deep. The farmer should k ep ploughing and digging until he got down to 
this depth. New-York State lad lost “ millions and millions of dollars” this 
year by not ploughing d deep pio He was in favor of the sub-soil plough. 
Moisture was produced by deep ploughing. Things would not dry up where 
it was judiciously practised. 

Fencing was another subject of importance to the farmer. Iron fences had 
not come into general use, an id cattle sometimes run against them, not yet 
having become aequaint al with them. The willow fence might be grown in 
this country, &c. 

A ventleman standing in front of Mr. Gi eley requested hi um to give his 
views on under-draining. He spoke at some length on this subject. Those 
who are acquainted with agriculture say that under-drainina : deep 
loughing are the two most a tant things which the farmer can adopt. 
He had not had much experience in r lation to these thins os, but thought a 
system of under-draining, if rightly managed, would be advanti 1weous to the 
farmer, and would be the means of reclaiming much land which is now 
worthless. 

His remarks in reference to fruit w were highly entertaining, and were listened 
to with marked attention. He stated that our fruit was better than that which 


was raised in nn ol: ind, and that we ought to raise more of it in this country 
than we do. Some gentleman aroun ] 


e 
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boys who stole his fruit, and Mr. ( re ley stated that the gentleman gave him 
a recipe tor pre ve utine Luem from ta king all the trmt a man could raise. The 


ted 


- 
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I} 
recipe was, to keep setting out trees until you would not miss any fruit, even 
though the boys take it from your orchard every night! We have not one 


tenth part fruit enough in this country. It would pay well to export to 
Europe. Could our fruit only be known in the London markets, it would 
command high prices. He did not eat an apple-pie while in Europe. He 

he believers in vegetable diet, and therefore went 
in for raising fruitin abundance. Grapes are very healthy. Dr. Underwood 
had gone into the business of raising them, and in grape time usually allowed 
himself to eat four pounds per day. Apples should form a large portion of every 
meal. In his remarks about fruit, Mr. Greeley said that he had in: quire d at 
a hundred places in New-York city for dried apples, and could not find « 
pound, they were so scarce. He put forth the idea that it would bea ae. 
titable business to propagate apple trees, &e., &e. 

Fish-ponds formed another topic of remark. He spoke of the manner in 
which some ingenious Frenchmen manage the eggs of fish in France, to fill 
their ponds with these animals. His re marks on this subj ect were interesting ; 
but it would swell this report to an undue length to speak further in ee 
to what he had to say concerning the profitableness of raisil ng animals of th 
fish kind. 

The subject of the gg say formed a portion of his address. This country, 
he said, was good for them. He thought that our young women mi: oht 
become independent by sae among silk, if abundance of the raw material 
were supplied them. He alluded to the culture of tea in our climate. Mr. 
J. Smith, of South Carolina, was expending cll he was worth in cultivating 
this plant. We import $15,000,000 worth of tea into the United States 
every year. We live in tiie same latitude with the tea-raising countries of 
the Eastern continent. 

Mr. Greeley wound up his long and able address by speaking of the profit- 
ableness of raising the willow for baskets, and by making some interesting 
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remarks relative to the different kinds of grasses, ma concerning an Agricul- 
tural College, or a National Bureau of Acricul ltur 5 and finally closed by re- 
agricultural education; to unemployed book- 


ferring to steam-ploughs; te 


Dp ) 
keepers in New-York: to their unfitness for ve tting a living, and to many 
other interesting things which are really worth storing away in one’s memory 
for preservation and reflection. Never did an audience seem to be more 
pleased with an address than was this with that which I have now attempted 
to re port for your journal. W. Tappan. 


rT oa 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., Sent., 1852. 





SEEDLING AND ,BUDDED PEACH TREES, 


Denrne the continuance of the State Fair at Utica sundry discussions were 
had, on questions of especial interest. On the second evening, the superior 
hardiness of seedling peaches over budded pnes was proposed as a subject for 
discussion. 

W. Tracy stated that peaches could not be raise 1d at Utica except within 
the city, the warm and moist valley of the > Mo hawk preventing a sufficient 
ripening of the wood; while at Clinton, on higher and more exposed ground, 
ntly obtained. He stated that two trees within the city, 

7 
i 


crops were fir qui 
. 11. - ? 
fine seedlings, which were well shaded at the roots from the influence of the 


sun, bore abundant crops. 
$4 M. Hove Vv cons} lered the protection afiorded them as a reason for their 


successful bearing, without regarding the circumstance of their not being 
worked. A friend in Kentucky had sent him buds of one of his finest peaches, 


A 
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a fruit which often grew twelve inches in circumference ; the buds grew, but 
the growth was so poor, and they gummed so badly, as to be = etly worth- 


I e 
TTY } ee 
less. He had generally found seedlings more tender than budded varieties, 
being often killed at tl} ds of the branches, while most budded sorts es- 


cape even to the very ti 


i : , 
Dr. Warder of Cincinnati, in explanation of the 1 reason = peach trees 
st ot 


er the pe ist 


were killed the pa winter in Ke ntucky, stat 1e 
winter, in the same region, had fallen to 22 di x, b en zero. . R. Elliott 


} 


S . it had fallen to 19 deg. below at Cleveland, a part of the pon escaping. 

. J. Thomas stated that the pweengeesger yy at — don, in Western New- 
Yo ork, had sunk during the past winter to 13 ~b ‘low zero, Which had not 
before occurred for many years; that about one ; alf the peach buds on his 
grounds had been destroyed, which was a smaller proportion than in other 
winters when the cold was several degrees less severe. This result he as- 
cribed to the uniformly cold weather, without the influence of warm periods 
in starting the buds, and to the fact that after the severest cold, the sun was 
obscured by a curtain of clouds. He had observed that buds were often de- 
stroyed on the sunny side of branches, while those which were thawed grad- 
ui ally on the shaded side have escaped. 

H. E. Hooker, of Rochester, had known peaches at Montreal, where the 
thermometer not unfrequently falls to 20 deg. or more below zero, saved by 
the simp le protection of a mat , (which could not have increased the warmth 
of the air, but only pr vented radiation, and excluded the sun’s rays.) He 
remarked that budded trees consisted of nothing but selected seedlings, and 


that he had usual! y found them to endure the cold best. 
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C. M. ive y thought budded trees the hardiest, because they usually con- 
sisted of such varieties as were of strongest grow th. 

P. Barry had known native seed ngs, standing for many years in grass, 
loaded with heavy crops, when, had they been cultivated, the y might have 
been barren. This, C. M. Hove “vy ascribe d to the well ripened, and not suceu- 
lent growth which they acquired. He considered some varieties as hardy and 
others as tender, entirely independent of the influence of budding. 

A list of those sorts which were hardiest, and which bore most uniformly 
and abundantly after severe winters, being called for,C. M. Hovey named the 
following :—Yellow Rareripe, ¢ Jooledge’s Favorite, Bellegarde and Oldmixon 
Free. Several gentlemen from Western New-York named the Early Barnard, 
or Alberge, of that region, as being eminently hardy and uniformly produc- 
tive. John Morse, of Cayuga Bridge, had found J: acques’ Rareripe to be the 
hardiest and best peach for market out of some forty sorts, and Early Barnard 
next. J.J. Thomas named Fay’s Early Ann, which he had fruited for eight 
years, as one of the most uniformly productive of early peaches; in two dif- 
ferent years, when the Tillotson and Serrate Early York had nearly failed, 
this had borne good crops. The present very unproductive season, the W hite 
Imperial has also borne fully. 











PEAT COMPOSTS. 


Tue American Farmer gives the following formulas : 

1. Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat on the ground, 12 inches 
deep; on that spread 34 loads of stable or barn-yard manure; over that strew 
3 bushels of plaster; and so, in the same proportions, continue to build up 
your heap, alternating peat, manure and plaster, until you have made it 4 or 
5 feet high, the width to be reduced, so as to give to the heap a conical form, 
taking care to let peat be the top layer , and to build a wall of peat around the 
heap, to prevent loss of the volatile gases by escape through the sides. 

2. Spread 100 double horse- cart loads of pe vat on the ground, 12 inches 
deep; over this spread 1500 lbs. of Graves or Cracklins, broken up fine and 
evenly distributed ; over these strew 150 bushels of ashes, and 3 bushels of 
plaster; then alternate layers of peat, Graves or Cracklins, ‘ashes and plaster, 
until your = is finished—the last layer to be peat; the sides to be walled 
up asin No. 

3. Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat, 12 inches deep; over these 
spread 200 bushels of ashes, then peat and ashes in alternate layers, until the 
heap is completed, as aun in numbers 1 and 2 

4, Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat, 12 inches deep, spread 
thereon 150 bushels of ashes, 50 bushels of bone-dust, and 20 gallons of fish 
oil, and so proceed until the heap is completed, as before directed in Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. 

Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat, 12 inches deep, spread thereon 
100 bushels of lime, 3 bushels of plaster, and 20 bushels of salt; then alter- 
nate layers of peat, &c., until the heap is completed. 

Such compost he ps must remain unused until the agents used shall 
have decomposed the vegetable matter of the peat, and brought it to a state 
of solubility. This, in warm weather, is usually brought about in from 6 to 


12 weeks. The heaps must be occasionally examined, to ascertain the state 
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of the fermentation. This is done by thrusting a stick into the body of the 
heap. If on drawing the stick it feels hot, the heap should be shove lled over. 

There are several other substances which may be used as fermenting 
agents, some of which we will m ution n: Nitrate « Pot sh, Soda, Nitrate of 
Soda—2 per cent. of either of which substances woul a be about the right 
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quantity to be incorporated ; blood. aa the offal of sla 1ughter-houses, are 
active fermenters; so also are all animal bodies, but while some of these are 

. 4 — ! 
had in quantities, except under very favorable 


+ 


too dear, others are not to 
circumstances of locality. Fifty bushels of soot and 10 bushels of salt would, 
if properly composted, and ‘emai * time, convert 20 
loads of peat into good manure; 200 gallons of urine and 1 bushel of plas- 
ter, would convert that quantity of peat into a manure as prompt and efficient 
and more Jasting than guano. So also would 4,000 herrings, or an equal 
quantity of other fishes, if composted with 20 loads of peat, and 1 bushel of 
plaster, form an equally vy: aluable and more permanent manure than guano. 
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THE MECHANICS OF FARM WORK.* 


A RECENT journal has the following, whic % bears date at the bottom from 
an Agricultural Institute . It states that with an axle tl uree INC ches in diameter 
a given power can draw but half as much as with an axis of only 14 inches 
in diameter. 

This seems to us wrong in almost every particular. First, the power of 
draught cannot be doubled by diminishing, to any extent, the size of an axle. 
in the matter of friction, and fric- 


Iron has a very great advantage over wo “d 
uid bentley he credited by our Gene 
ud hardly be creaitea Dy our farmers 


tion is a very important item; but it w 
, . . . ** | 
who use both kinds that their teams can draw “twice” as much with the 


small iron axle, as with the wooden one two or three times as larg 
The writer referred to confounds the “ wheel and axle” with a wheel and its 
axis. The distinction is obvious. In the former the weight is attached to the 


axis. and the a ywer to the circumference of the wheel, which is no less than 
V 


h > 4 apes f —, 2 . » 
( Such is not the arrangement of a carriage or car. 


a revolving | € 


In railroad cars, many \ xperiments have been made, testing the compara- 
tive excellence of large and small ax The conclusion is, so far as we are 


informed, that the smallest in use are not the best; that the increased size, 
giving a larger bearing surface, is preferable, 1} its increased 


friction, because the resistance of the friction is a less evil than the rapid wear 
i 
1 > . nm » . 
of the boxes, the result of a small axis. he amount of power is not at all 


pe Pewee except in this matter of friction. 

So also of water wheels. Were the radius of the gudgeon on which the 
wheel revolves the small arm of a lever, as tais writer supposes, the smaller it 
is the more rapid would be the revolution of the whee!. But facts do not 


+ 
A 
sustain such a doctrine. But, on the other hand, the power, in fact, is ap- 
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* We prepare da paper on this snbject for our last mt mae r, and gave it to the printer. 
On receiving our copies we looked in vain for its title, but found he had attached the 
entire article, though without any name, to a short piece ‘entitled “ How to [mprove Poor 
Soils.” We have no doubt that mechanic forces may be usefully applied for this pur- 
pose, but we do not approve of the printer’ s method of doing it. The suggestions we 
thought important, and invite an examination of them. Here after the printer will give 
due notice, we hope, of all his improvements upon our copy. 
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pli .d to the axis, and diminishing the axis ought of course, on this theory, to 


diminish the power of the machine. The original supposition, however, is en- 
tirely erroneous, and need not occupy the space we have given in confuting it. 


he size of the wheel should be regulated by the nature of the service which 


is requir d of it, and upon certain principles which we purpose to elucidate. 
i ° = = “ 
As a general rule. the line of traction should be par: allel to the 2 plane. But 


suppose the wheel to meet with a resist- 

ing body at the point A. The entire / 
o i 5 . ; j 

wheel now must be raised, and the prob-  / 


C P 


tally, but how to raise it over the obstacle \ ie 


, 


lem is, not how to move the load horizon- 





\ 


in the most economical manner. Draw \ 
a line, C A, corresponding to a spoke of __ Mg 


the wheel, from the centre to its point of contact ‘with the hae, A line 





7 


at right angles to this, through A, will be the line of the most economical ex- 
penditure of power in overcoming the obstacle. 

But let us dwell a moment here upon the proper application of the doctrine 
f the lever to the facts presented by the above conditions. Where is this 


lever? What lines form its two arms ? From C to A is one arm of the 
lever, the power P being applied obliquely at C. The fulerum can only be 
at A. The other arm is the continuance of C A till it meets the ground line. 
l ri lower arm of the lever becomes shorter, and the 
amount of necessary power is constantly diminishing. 
ppose the obstacie to present itself in the line of traction from the cen- 
f the wheel, as at a. The arm of the lever, to which the weight is 
virtually attached, and which is oppo site that connected with the power, 
becomes infinite, and no amount if po wer Wi illovercome the resistance. Were 
the obstacle but half as high as A, the weight arm of the lever would be 
comparatively short, and a al a plication of power would overcome its 
resistance. 


ou 


tre ( 
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4 
Il, OF INCLINED PLANES 


The control of heavy weights on inclined planes involves principles that 
are not applicable to horizontal draughts. These may be stated as follows : 

1. If the line . traction is horizontal, the power must be to the weight as 

pe rpendicular — f the plane is to its a 
If the line of traction is parallel to the pli ane, the power must be to the 
waa as the height of the plane to its length. 

Thus, if a plan is 100 feet long, the base 96, the height, say 28, the 
power appl lied to the weight, in a line parallel to the base, to overcome its 
gravitation, must be 28-96 the weight, or if applicd parallel to the plane, 

ht 


28-100 the weig slight increase in the power, beyond the resistance of 
friction, will then cause the weight to ascend th plane. 
A diagram will furnish a general formula for 
determining all these cases. ~ Let G represent 
V 


the centre of rYAavl l¢ weight, and GP the 
line of traction. Let G H, drawn perpendicu- 
lar to the base, represent the weight (avoirdu- 
img dh nom | G draw G K at right angles to 
the plane, and from H draw H K, pare allel to G > 
P, till it meet G K. Sink the point K, com- fi 
plete the parallelogram. G P will represent the 

available or effective power. This line may be measured by applying it to 
the same scale as was used in laying off G H. Other lines mav be drawn 
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in any direction from G, and the comparative length of each will give the 
comparative amount of power necessary in the several cases. 

In ascending planes, if the line of traction inclines towards the plane, there 
will be a great loss of power, a certain portion acting in opposition to the 
motion desired. Assuming the axis of a cart asin the line of the centre of 
gravity—and for obvious reasons, but hereafter to be mentioned, it should be 
very near it—if the radius of the wheel be longer than the height of th e dre wing 
point of the yoke, collar, or breastplate, there will be a great waste of power. 

If the draught is upward in relation to the plane, still another feature pre- 
sents itself. Part of the weight is drawn, and part is lifted. Look at the 
third diagram. If a weight is to be drawn on a given plane, W L, and the 


line of traction is in the direction of W zR 
P, this line represents the power _ 
actually applied, W L the efficient to 
part, or what produces horizontal mo- 16 
tion, and P L what is lifted. In all 
planes, the same relation is sustained | 
between it and the perpendicular as in 7 


this plane, provided W L is applied to the line of the plane, an id the perpen- 
dicular is properly drawn. 

The resistance (weight) to be overcome by a motive power varies essen- 
tially with the elevation of the plane. On a railroad, with a level grade, it is 
estimated that 8 lbs. will move a ton, while the given power will move but 
half as much up an inclination of only 19 feet per mile, one third as much if 
it is 38 feet per mile, and so on, in the same ratio. 

Treatises of practical mechanics also furnish us with tables or statements 
exhibiting the necessary exhaustion attendant upon different rates of speed, as 
well as over different inclinations. Mr. Gregory has the following, exhibiting 
the motive power necessary to draw a stage coach weighing 18 cwt. and 
seven passengers, over ascents of different gr: ades and at different velocities : 


Grades. 6 miles an hour. 8 miles an hour. 10 miles an hour. 
1 in 600 101 lbs. 120 128 
lin 40 160 “ 166 172 
lin 30 165 “ 196 200 
lin 20 268 “ 296 318 


Difference of speed is so important a condition, and so intimately con- 
nected, or rather so interwoven with the power of draught, that we will pre- 
sent still other statements in relation to it. Gillespie gives the following as a 
correct estimate of the power of a horse at diffe rent rates of speed. The first 
column of figures is the efficiency a horse can put forth daily 6 hours, by 
Wedgold ; the second, an estimate by Wood, for 10 hours each day, at the 
given rates of speed: 


Two miles per hour, 166 lbs. 125 lbs. 
Three ‘“c “ ‘“ 125 83 
— = = 8S 104 62 
— f = 83 50 
Six ~ = “S 62 42 
Seven “ “ ee 42 36 
Eight “ “ 31 
in 28 
Ten “ “ é“ 25 
Eleven“ “ & 23 


Twelve “ 
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It is also stated that over an ascent of 1 to 7, or about 84 , a horse can 
earry only his own weight. 

Considering the facts brought ~ view in these tables, in connection with 


Jt e —— { ; Loa Mi: an . 
the condition of our roads in rural districts, we must conclude that our beasts 


of burden are often overtaxed, and are in fact incapacitated for Service, by the 
asks required of them. They become “ |} roke n down.” 
that “a man can 


severe 
The same view also shows the propriety of the remark 

- > | % s 4 P me . on 
travel as far per day as a horse. [t is not meant that a man-power is « qual 


7 


to a horse-power, but that a horse with an ordinary load cannot accomplish 
more miles of travel than a man unencumbered. This may be true. But 


the power of a horse unharnessed as much exceeds that of a man in travel- 


ling as in drawing heavy weights. 

On a journey, according to Wood, a horse can put forth tl 
lbs. for 10 hours, at 4 miles an hour. But if he is required to ¢: carry the 
same weight at a speed of 10 mile ss per hour for the same length of time, ‘he is 
taxed 37-62 b yond his stren 

The estimate of a horse power is, however, quite indefinite. English 
draught horses are generally taken in the experiments cited in the books, and 
they are remarkable for power, but not forspeed. There is,no doubt, as much 
difference in the capacity of horses for labor as among men, and some exceed 
others in power of speed, rather than in power of draught, while it is impos- 
sible to obtain from other animals, more powerful in draught, even a tolerable 
speed in travelling. The figures in the tables may be safely taken as a full 


average of the power of draught at a moderate spee d. 


EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE. 

Tue fields of sugar-cane about Farshoot were the richest I have seen. Near 
the village, which is three miles from the Nile, there is a steam refinery, es- 
tablished by Ibrahim Pasha, who seems to have devoted much attention to 
the culture of cane, with a view to his own profit. ‘There are several of these 
manufactories between here and Cairo, and most of them were in full opera- 


© 7 

tion when we passe I 
1 1 z° 
the Arabs answer, “ Ibrahir 
ie “a r é 7 4] a ar eS ) YYVe ; 
Siout, there is a large manufactory, where the common coarse sugar, made in 


ry inquiry which one makes respecting sugar 


To eval 
a Pasha.” At Radamoon, between Min nych and 
the Fellah villages, is refined and sent to Cairo. We use this sugar in our 
household, and find it of very excellent quality, though much coarser than 
that of the American manufactori 

The culture of cotton has not been so suc 
manufactory built at Kennah has not been 
the fields which we see here and there have all a forlorn, neglected appear- 
ance. The plants grow luxuriantly, and the cotton is of fine quality, but the 
pods are small, and not ve ry abundant. About Siout, and in Middle and 
Lower Egypt, we saw many fields of indigo, which is said to thrive well. 
Peas, beans and lentils are cultivated to a great extent, and form an important 
item of the food of the inhabitants. There are also occasional patches of 
beets and turnips, but I have never seen them in the markets of the princi- 
pal towns. The only vegetables we can procure for our kitchen are onions, 
radishes, lettuce and spinach. The Arabs are very fond of the tops of radishes, 


and eat them with as much relish as do their donkeys —Bayard Taylor. 


ssful. The large and handsome 
in operation for three years, and 
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OHIO, MI¢ I \ K I UC KY 

Tue recent Fair at Cleveland was a display of which every Ohioan may 
justly be proud. It is admitted that Ohio is the greatest a rricultural State 
in the Union; and now that our farmers and mechanies are beginning to wake 
up on the subject of improvement, itis no more than neht thal the annual 
display of their products should excel that of any other State—though we 
confess that in view of the splendid exhibitions we have seen in Ne »w-York, we 
did not venture to ¢ et that Ohio would so soot caval if not surpass the 
Empire Stat But we do not intend to st, for we know that the honors 
we have gained will soon be lost, unless 4 rnestly adopt the noble motto 
of our progressive } s, “* EXcELsIor.” 

The number in attendance, we think, s greater than at either of the 
previous Fairs in this State, though not greater than at the New-York Fair of la 
year. The amount reecived for entries and admissions was $13,230 50—viz. : 
for badges $7,553, and for single tickets 85,677 50. Besides which, there was 
received four rents, fines, &e., S688, and the citizens of Cleveland contributed 


— ; aa mn: 
23,000 towards the expense ot fitting up the evrounds. Lhis mak S the total 


receipts about $5,400 more than last year, and it is believed the expenses will 
be found considerably less, so that the funds of the Board will be in a much 


7 { 
b tter condition, alter the premiums are all paid. o 
r ’ , i - ** , . 11 . . 
Che show of Flowers was “meagre :” of Manuractures, full and varied, 
> y rt! > . , 7 
both of the useful and ornamental. The ImpLements and MAcuINES were 


: aa Se gegen a gate 
abundant. The numberof animals exceeded 400, there being 375 entries of 


cattle. The show of Horses “ was never equalled in the State.’ The num- 
ber of entries was 175. 
Tue Micnicgan Srate Farr is represented as being quite successful—the 


he show extensive and fine. 


~- 


attendance very large, and 

Tue Kentucky Farr was also a good one, judging by the reports, but we 
think the attendance would have been larger if it had not conflicted with the 
Ohio Fair. We hope this will be avoided next year, as we would like to be 
present at both. 


~ 

oy 

ion 
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TATE FAIR AT UTICA. 


We gather the following statements, in reference to this festival, from the 
Albany Cultiv tlo? 

The exhibition of Cattle was large. There were 147 entries and about 
550 animals upon the grounds. A distinguishing feature was the large display 
of De vons, among W hich there were so many beautiful animals, that it is quite 
out of the question to } point out those w hich pleased us the best. 

There were 239 entries for horses. The exhibition of = oP was very good. 
There was a fine exhibition of long wools, and some excellent French Meri- 
nos. A ram of the latter breed, owned by J. D. Patterson of C jpamtangne 
county, was a monster. W e had the curiosity to measure —, and although 
a handsome, well- “proportioned animal, his head was found to be a foot long, 
his horns each over four inches in breadth, and from the tip of his nose to the 
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beginning of his tail, full six feet. The wool was observed to be quite fine, 


} 


more so than usual on animals of this class. He is said t to have sheared 
about thirty pounds, and to require Jess food for the wool yielded than com- 
mon sheep. , ; 

The swine were not numerous, but some of the animals were very fife. 
fhe Poultry show was very extensive. Agricultural implements were exhib- 
ited in great numbers. The exhibition in Dairy Hall was not large. That of 


Tisch Bis P ieee. awn intl age ar 3 
Peaches was very meagre, but that of Pears exceeded any thir gy of the kind 
e . » a 
in former years 
THE VERMONT STATE FAIR. 


Tue second exhibition of the Vermont State Agricultural § Society was held 

Rutland on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of September. 

The display of Agricultural Implements and the products of mechanic 
art was quite limited; yet on the whole creditable. Manufacturers from 
other States were well represented. The Endless Chain Horse Power of H. L. 
Emery, of Avl ANY, N. | and the Mower and Re: iwer of sy H. Manny, of 
[llinois, attracted considerable attention. 

f isplays was that of iron ore, manganese, fire 
clay, &e., by the Brandon Iron Co., tog ther with specimens of manufactured 


articles, which reflect credit on the taste and skill of th } Ha 2men concerned. 
The same company exhibited a specimen f fossil wood, called lignite, which 
is at present exciting considerable interest in the eal fic wo rid. A bed of 
this lignite has been discovered, which has be n excavat d to t] ic depth of 


so 


_ » ‘ ra ye 4 . ° mura ¢ } of. F 
elghty feet, without finding ifs bottom, and eye. in spurs to the surface of 
the ground, It is used successfully as fuel in driving an engine, burning 


4 


c . a: es RE Sen ov ae ee 
freely, th uch leaving a iarge preportio 1 of ash for its 


Fine samples of flint and other ware were shown oe the : iicainiertie Co., 
“— in point of finish, variety, and beauty of form, cannot be outdone. 


[t was easy to see t farmers prided themselves most on the supe- 
riority of their horses and sheep. ‘The horses formed the great centre of at- 
traction, and, we thi fully deserved the praise so freely lavished on them. 
We “we never seen better horses, whether speed, b ttom, actioa, or beauty 
be regarded. As the well-trained and high-spirited animals moved round the 
track, we were inclin d. to decide in favor of each successive competitor for 

" 
de 


} 
i 
the good-will of the admiring crow 


After the speech of Mr. Seward on Thursday, the famous Black Hawk, 
fr. David Hill, as vigor us and active as ever, followed by fifty or 
more of his colts, many of which compare favorably with their sire, and the 
Green Mountain M ream ror od » by Mr. Silas Hale, also support d by a numer- 
ous progeny, and other anima A of the same breed, passed in procession twice 
round the course, “secre ‘he most sple ndid dis pla iy of horses probably ever 
witnessed in this ¢ yuntry. On the afternoon of F Hd ay, the Fair was closed 
by the cere mony crowning Black Hawk and the Green Mountain Morgan 
with wreaths of Palin which had been provided by the ladies. 

The show of sheep was large, and fully sustains the high character which 
Vermont has borne for fine animals and superior wool. Messrs. Jewett, Morse 
& Co., of Middlebury and Shelburn, and Messrs. A. L. and M. Bingham, of 
Cornwall, were the principal exhibitors of French Merinos. These gentlemen 
are deserving of great credit for their efforts to introduce these excellent sheep, 


i3* 
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ee onl we been that enunien sales were made at peneaieiien prices. 
sheep were shown by Mr. Campbell of Westminste or—vcertainly a valuable stock, 
bearing fine wool and in large quantit} : Spanis! 1 sheep were shown by-Mr. 
: Hammond of Middlebury, Mr. Pettibone of Manchester, and others. 


Silesian 


1 

res The address of Hon. Wm. H. Seward, of New-York, is worthy of special 

ie ° , ° ’ 

+7 notice, as the prominent ideas embodied in it are such as smmend them- 
4 selves to the attention of every intelligent farmer. 


He 
¥ 
ry AVERAGE COST OF GRAIN AND ROOT CROPS IN HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
Mr. Brewer, of Spring gtield, has carefully collate d, from the various reports 
presented at the fair of the Hampden County Society, a table of the cost, in 
that county, of the various grain and root crops, which is well worth pre- 
serving : 
WHEAT—wper bushel, 
dH No, of bushels. Entire cost. Cost per bushel. 
. H. Smith, . . 226 . $128 8] . 54 2-10 ets. 
Hi J. Bagg, . . 223 . 169 74 . 70 2-10 
W. Cooley, . 38 . 23 50 . 62 
J. Stiles, . . 294% . 17 00 . 45 5-10 
5 (J Add interest on land to this statement.) 
di R. H. Barlow, . 44 . 24 00 . 4& 5-10 
S. Root, . . 912 . 60 50 . 66 
Average cost per bushel, .. , . 58 5-6 
corn—per bushel. 
H. Smith, . 850 . 208 50 . 58 2-10 
W. Cooley, ° 824 , 10 75 . 66 
J. Hooker, . 225 . 122 25 . 54 3-10 
Average cost per bushel, . ; . 54 2-10 
RYE. 
iid J. Hooker, 39 . 25 56 . 554 
| J. M. Merrick, 95 . 41 02 . 43 2-10 
F. Brewer, . 23h. 8 54 . 89 3-10 
Average cost,per bushel, . : . 48 
OATS. 
N. Clark, . . 8535 12 00 . 15 3-10 
J.H.Demond,. 83 - 32 00 . 27 2-10 
| Average cost per bushel, . : - 21 1-4 
i}? i 
CARROTS. 
J. Carlisle, . &8 . 87 50 . 16 2-10 
if S. Warner, . 237 . $81 00 . 3 
At M. Hitchcock, . 240 . 8678 . 10 4-10 
i Average cost per bushel, .. ' . 13 2-10 
11} TURNIPS. 
if M. Hitchcock, . 160 : 8 31 . § 8-10 
Il) J. Hooker, . 500 . 22 00 4 5-10 
re S. Warner, . 450 - 418 50 4 1-10 
Average cost per bushel, |. ; . 42-8 
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RESUSCITATION OF FROZEN FISH. 


Since my first notice of this subject in the Americ an Journal of Science, 
and subsequently in the Granite farmer, al nd i so requesting information of 
any cases observed by their correspondents, numerous example ; have been 
brought to light ; and the statement that “ ‘Ssh frozen in the extreme cold of 


our winters were resuscitati 14 when thrown into cold water, ” and which was 


gene rally received with incredulity, seems in a way to be as thor ‘ough! y au- 
thenticated as any other in Natural History. 
Some time ago the Scientific American re Ae aan: its readers to send it 


notices of the same ; and I ha ive & ‘reat satisfactic in in se ding r you the »haliowing 
extract from the Scientific American, Vol. VIL, No. 29. : “Quarterman & Son, 
of New-York, inform us that the fish j in the streams of Westchester county, 
N.Y., are frequently caught, thrown out, left to freeze, and are resuscitated 
when thawed.” 

Mr. Cummings Martin, of Taftsville, Vt., caught suckers out of White River, 
Vt., flung them on the ice, allowed them to be there for hours, until they were 
apparently frozen through, and would rattle in the basket like pine knots. 
When thawed out in cold water they would wiggle and move about, as good 
2s hew. 

J. H. Bacon, of Westchester, Mass., says he has taken tom-cod out of the 
river, allowed them to freeze, carried them to Boston, and has seen them 


' . 
4t ‘ ~ 
naw ed. 


come to life when 

William Rummel, of Jersey City, N. J., caught some perch in the Hacken- 
sack river, in 1836, which froze quickly ; he carried them to market, which 
was very. dull; he then packed them in snow for three weeks, and after this, 
when applying pump-water to them, every wenty-five in thirty swam about 
in the tub. He says, if fish be frozen in moderate weather, and take a long 
time to do so, they will not return to life. 

Robert Pike, of Wakefield, N. H., says he has caught brook trout in Janu- 
ary, which froze through in a few minutes, and which, after five hours, when 
he took them home and put them in a tub of cold water, swam around quite 
lively. 

Thomas Power, of Hudson, N. Y., says he has seen fish which were frozen 
as hard as rock, come to life when thawed in cold water. The fish were 
yellow perch, found in the Hudson river. 

D. H. Quail, of Philadelphia, says he has caught fish in New-Jersey, near 
Fortescue’s Beach, in Delaware Ba ry, in winter, in the following manner, 
which is very interesting. He says: “ Having procured a small boat, we 
dragged it into the ponds, that were frozen over nearly hard enough to bear 
the boat ; then commenced the sport: one would stand in the front to break 
the way, another push the boat along; the third, with asmall crab net, would 
scoop up the fish, which could be seen upon the bottom, frozen as stiff as 
bones ; they were all large perch. I caught half a bushel, ‘which, when taken 
home and put into a tub of cold water from the well, in a short time were 
swimming about quite lively 

Mr. B. M. Douglass, of Best Springfield, Conn., says he has caught perch, 
pickerel, trout, and car p, in winter, allow ed them to freeze, carried them for 
miles, and, when thawed in well water, not one in six but would come to 


life. He adds, they can be carried to any distance, if kept frozen; but, if not 
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frozen quickly after being caught, “they will not come to;” this he has 
a) VAYS I cf dl 

By this it appears that if a considerable time elapses between the period 
when the fish is taken out of the river and thawed, they cannot be resusci- 
tated. : 

Ransom Cook, of Saratoga, N.Y., a very observing man, adds a new fact 


~ 


to this store of Sit, on this subj ct. He SAYS that all tish which have 
been frozen and resuscitated have their sense of sight destroyed—they all 
b come blind. : ; 

Mr. Bartlett, your correspondent from Warner, cites Dr. Burnett, of Boston, 
as saying,“ that if the brain is frozen, resus citation is mp ssible.” This opinion 
can be sustained by facts, if true ; and one who has seen these frozen fish resus- 
citated will hardly believe that the extreme cold of winter would not solidify 
the drain if it were many times larger than the whole fish. Here, then, is 
the point at issue, (as there is no longer any dispute concerning the main 
point of resuscitation :) “Is the brain frozen or not?” If it is not, then 
what protects it from freezing in a temperature that would solidify a quarter 
of beef or a living man, if exposed ? If 3 it is frozen, then we have a very in- 
teresting fact in physiolo; gy. 

W hether frozen or not, and the possibility of resuscitation if the brain is 
frozen, can be determined by many of your readers next winter by dissection 
of the heads of fish, and throwing others of the same catch, and size, and 
kind, into cold water.— Granite Farmer. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
PEACH TREES. 


Aw article appeared in your September number on this subject, which is 
valuable for its facts, but liable to do harm with its generalization on some 
points. I do not think we are yet ready to say w hether budded fruit should 
4 altogether discarded. The subj iect has been several times discussed in this 

State at our Fruit Growers’ Conve tien, and by local societies, but it generally 
ends where it begins, by each party retaining their opinions. The facts are 
not sufficiently ascert: ained as yet. The peach, both budded and natural, 
depends so much upon soil, situation and culture, that no one ought to pro- 
nounce definitely upon any point without a careful induction of facts. The 
experience here corrobor: ites what your correspondent says of peach buds 
enduring a greater degree of cold than 12 © below zero. The cold here was 
as low as 20°—22° in places—yet some trees are quite full of peaches. A large 
Pp roportion, it is true, have no fruit, and some trees were killed, but here some 
of the thriftiest growing trees escaped. I had about a hundred young trees, 
two years out, and lost but two or three, al Ithough they had m: ade very rapid 
growth during the summer preceding the severe winter. They were all 
budded trees. Others lost all their trees. 

Our experience does not coincide with your correspondent’s, in finding 
that ‘like produces like in the peach almost as sure as in corn. This is true 
of the common sorts, which are generally quite small; but budded fruit 
seldom, if ever, produces the like of itself. It may produce a good fruit 
occasionally, but it is too uncertain a method with us to rely upon. 

The frequent destruction of this crop by late frosts, and the occasional 
destruction of the trees themselves, are very discouraging to fruit growers 
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yet the rapidity with which the peach grows, and its unsurpassed delicacy 
and flavor as a table fruit, will induce fruit growers to persevere. And as 
statistical tables prove that, although seasons vary with respect to each other, 
yet in a long course of time they are very similar, we may still trust that as 
peaches a been atmnnent in times past, so will they be in the future. 

Columbus, O., Sept. 16, 1852. 'H. OLN. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 


THe annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society opened 
in the Public Garden on Tuesday, and continued till Thursday night. The 
display took place under Wright's man nmoth tent, and was probably the 
finest exhibition of fruits and vegetables ever witnessed in this country. The 
collection of pears was one of the :most remarkable sights in the pomological 
line, says the New-Kn: yan d Farmer, we ever beheld. Marshall P. Wilder, 
of hows hester, had 260 varieties; R. Mar . ung, of Salem, 167; S. Walker, of 
Roxbury, 137; Hovey & Co., 150: B. V. French, of Braintree, 160. The 
last named gentleman also had 180 toe Sei of apples. There were likewise 
many noble specimens of peaches, plums, grapes, &c. The display of vege- 
tables was also very attractive. Mrs. 5. W. Cole, of Chelsea, exhibited 50 
varieties of seedling potatoes, which attracted much attention. Mammoth 
squashes, melons, beets, parsnips, potatoes, cabbages, &c., were in abundance. 
The floral collection was not very extensive, but included many rare and 
choice flowers ; and the bouquets and flower- -pieces with which the tables were 
decorated, added much to the beauty of the scene. 





TIME FOR PRUNING, 


Tue late Mr. Cole, author of several works on fruit, &e., is excellent 
authority in this department, and gives his opinion as to the best time for 
p x. g as follows: 

Volumes have been written on this subject, a great part of which is mere 
theory. Many prune in the spring from custom, and others in June because 
the wound heals quickly, not reflecting that it is of more importance that the 
wound heal soundly than quickly. We give directions according to our ex- 
perience for thirty years 

Slight pruning, in w hic h very small limbs, or dead limbs of any size, are re- 
moved, m: wy be performed, when most convenie nt, in any season. Moderate 
pruning should be done in June, July, or August, though it will answer very 
well till December. If trees are pruned in July, August, or September, the 
wood will become hard, sound, and well seasoned, and commence healing 
over; and it is not material, otherwise than for appearance, whether it h vals 
over the first, second, or third year, as it will remain in a healthy state. 

We should prefer October, November, or even December, to the spring, 
which is the worst season. The trees then are full of sap, and it oozes out at 
the wound, which turns black and decays, like a tree cut in the spring, and 
allowed to retain the bark. But if limbs, ever so large, are cut in August or 
September, the wood will become hard and remain so, if it never heals over. 

Thirty-two years ago, in September, we cut a very large branch from an 
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apple-tree, on account of injuries by a ae The tree was old, and it has 
never healed over; but it is now sound, and almost as hard as horn, and the 
tree perfectly sound around it. A few years before and after, large limbs 
were cut from the same tree in spring ; and where they were cut off the tree 
has rotted, so that a quart measure may be put into the cavities. 


HAWAIIAN AGRICULTURE. 


A coRRESPONDENT of the Wew-England Farmer, writing to the editor of 
that paper on Hawaiian agriculture, says : 

Agriculture i . receiving ~simil: ar atte nt ion and honor in England; and on 
the continent of E curope the same light is beginning to dawn. But I have 
been both interested and amused to behold it bres iking forth in theisles of the 
Pacific, as appears by the “ Transactions of the Roy al Hawaiian Agricultura 


Society” for '850 and 1851, which have recently been received in this part 


of the cou-ttr: - From the preliminary procee dings of this Society, it appears 
to have orm inated with the foreign population, « our northern Yankees bearing 


a conspicuous part. How much merit in this good work may be due to the 
circulation of your excellent paper in those islands I cannot say ; I only know, 
Messrs. Editors, that your “ New-Hngland Furmer” has long since found its 
way there, and I dare say has had its influence in awakening and promoting 
the spirit of agriculture. 

The preliminary meeting was held April 29, 1850, i 1 Hon lulu, and re- 
sulted in the issue of a circular, calling an agricultural convention to be he ld 
in the same place on the 12th of Aug gust followi ing. ‘This res ular address 
was signed by a committee, consisting of Messrs. St phen Reynolds, W. New- 

comb, J. F. B. Marshall, R. W. Wood, and Wm. L. Lee. Thi latter is Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Hawaiian Islands, ne was from western 
New-York, but received his professional education at the Law School in Cam- 
bridge. At the general convention thus called, which was held four days, and 
conducted with great spirit, the Society was formed, with a Constitution; an 
able and eloquent address was delivered by Judge Lee, who was elected Pre- 
sident of the Society; a memorial to the government was adopted, praying 
the grant of a fund for preminms ; and very interesting reports were made 
and acted upon, relative to the progress of ‘agricultural science ; to reminis- 
cences of Hawaiian agriculture ; the benefits of agricult ural associations ; the 
value of science applied to agriculture; the manutacture of sugar; the culture 
of the vine and tobacco; on fences, 2 and on the produce and exports of Maui. 
The first annual meeting was held in August, 1851, and continued five ar eee 
during which an address was delivered by th 1.e Hon. Luther Severance, our 
Commissioner to that government, a public exhibition or en of products 
and stock was held, and upwards of forty premiums were awarde d, for the 
best specimens of stock, sugar, sugar cane, syrup, coffee, vegetable s, and fruits. 
Among the latter, besides the grain and vegetables common in New-England, 
we notice pineapples, mangoes, pomegranates, bananas, figs, cocoa, and arrow- 
root. Several interesting communications and reports were read on various 
agricultural subjects, and committees were appointed on all the subjects 
usually receiving attention at a New-England agricultural meeting. To what 
extent the native population have participated in this movement we are not 
informed; but on the committee on swine we observe the names of A. Paki 
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and Z, pe ; and among the inhi J. Ji and G. L. Kapeau. The 
reports of the various committees evince an amount of zeal and research 
which would do credit to similar committees in any part of our country. 

The reflections to which these facts give birth are of the profounde st cha- 
racter. Fifty years ago those islands were peopled with countless multitudes 
of naked savages, of the lowest grade; ignorant alike of the culture of the 
earth and of the God who made it. The Anglo-Saxon came among them; 
and though the native population has dwindled to a comparative handful, it 
has become Christian; Christianity has reared her temples; the heathen 
tongue has been taught to sing the praises of God; native nakedness is 
clothed ; the wil Jerness has been made to blossom as the rose, and the earth 
to pour forth of her abundance; and the nation, having exhausted the powers 
of native government, and emerged from semi- barbarism into the light and 
rank of a civilized community, is beginning to seek admission into the family 


of American republics. 


PLASTER ON WHEAT IN THE FALL. 


THE Genesee Farmer says, on this subject : “As many farmers in this vicinity 
are putting plaster on their wheat in the fall instead of the spring, as hereto- 
fore, I have taken pains to inquire the reason of the change; and, believing 
the information obtained important to wheat growers generally, I take this 
method of giving it to the million, if you think proper to place it in your 
widely circulated journal. 

Whe: at, when plaste red in the fall, obtains more root, and is thus enabled 
to stand the frosts better; it has the assistance of the plaster at a season of 
the year when it is almost impossible to go over the fields, and when it is most 
needed—namely, the very early spring 5 it gets its growth and ripens in good 
time; whereas, when applied in the spring, the wheat continues to grow late, 
sometimes to the injury of the crop—a supe rabundance of straw, falling 
down, rust, &., &c., oftentimes being the consequence.” 


FEEDING THE “STARVING MILLIONS” OF EUROPE. 


Mr. WALKER assured the farmers that if they would but consent to admit 
the fabrics of Europe at low duties, they would be enabled to feed and to 
clothe “ the starving millions” of that portion of the world, who were, dy this 
time, to require from us hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of food. In 
the last fiscal year we exported to all Europe, of the food produced north of 
Carolina, eight millions of dollars’ worth, being less than it took from us six 
years since. In the fiscal year just closed, we h 1ave exported to Great Britain 
and Ireland one million one hundred and JSorty-seven thousand barrels of flour, 
against one million six hundred and ninety -five thousand sent in the last year; 
and thus the export of food to “the starving millions ” seems to grow 


“Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 


Thus it is that are being realized the British free-trade promises, by which 
the people of this country were induced to relinquish a policy under which 
the domestic consumption of food by the makers of iron, cloth, and other 
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296 THE LATE PROF. J. P. NORTON. 


eatiteniiilies had grown in Jess than five years more than one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, and would by this time have grown more than two bundred 
millions. It is time that they should begin to understand that the plough 


hever has prosper d and never can pr 3} rat a distance irom the loom and 
the anvil. 


we LAT PROF. J. P. NORTO 

WE are again called upon to i tice the death of an eminent agriculturist. 

. , | : ] ee) ae 4 4] +5 ' . 
Prof. Norton was a young man, being but thirty at the time of his decease, but 
one of the most honored and most d 

: . 1 ’ ’ { ? P ‘ r 1 

From his youth, says the Albany Culiivator, Mr. Norton lad been more 
or less conversant with the practice of agriculture, and as is naturally the 

*,? . . @ . , ’ , : . a 
case with an Inquiring mip l, the apparent lack Of Sj tem, and ruinous waste 
often Ss en, | d to thought and Inve ul l 1} \ r i wing’ } Ursue d the study 
4 - a; ae’ £7 es - . — 41,; — 1 ry . 
of chemistry with the ablest prot rs in this country, he visited | jurope, In 
the summer of 1844, for the purpo f pursuing his studies farther than 
] } 4 banst bat ] _ +; AY ‘ 
could be done here, and also to extend his observations. Mr. Norton accom- 
: ° P eee F 2 a4 a pm &. 
panied Prof. Johnston on a tour through Scotland, the results of which ap peared 
. see Les ppriaiggee re eprdenn 
in his letters, published in this journal. Th | rs, Which were continued 
o his al he cs we, Sah Se Br ae ae eee 
regularly « durin PRIS ausence, WC! 1} rst troduction Ct » the public as a wri- 
] | 


ter, and establis she d his rep ition as a careful observer, a close reasoner, and 
a sound thinker. During his 5 stay in Scotland he enjoyed the closest intimacy 
with Prof. Johnston, and pu ursued his studies un hi the Labor- 


atory of the Agricultural Chemical Association. The analyses furnished b 
’ g y 


him from time to time show the accuracy of his mind and his suj ‘rior indus- 
7 ° . a ] a, beau . 1! $ won . semen » 
try, and his notes on Prof. Johnston S lectures are valu ibie abs iracts, forming 
Ee Spe ee eae, ae 
almost a complete text book of Agricultural Scien 
1 » os 7 ? . F a 1 : _ a 
In the fall of 1845, made a tour on the Continent, for the purpose of 
sofas eth 4 1.1 bad inl ae S tule tebe eee ene, Oe ao oe 
visiting som 5 Oi 1e mo Luli Padi .@ LUI ‘ i l 1115 i \ ‘rs Wie re Tor a time 
. . NE” geht aR ae EP cai “eae } Ra 
discontinued. Shortly atiter, ne returned to this country, when he received 
an appointment to a professorship of cl mistry, as applied to agriculture, 
1: vo Poe, RO AT). indie geet ea c ° 
which had been created at Yale College. Mr. Norton wished to perfect him- 
7 . . 4 . 7° 7 . " * . . 
self in chemistry before entering upon his d Professor, and with this 


in view he sailed again for Europe in the fall of 1846. Hero we notice a 
prominent characteristic of Prof. Norton. There was nothing of pretension 
in his nature; he was unwilling to assume a responsibility till he felt himself 
fully equal to it. Instead of being vain of the honor thus early bestowed on 
him, he goes manfully and earnestly | to work to lay, deep and strong, the 
foundations of a science, of which the first ilies nts were scarcely known. 
In the year 1846, a premium of fifty sovereigns (3250) was offered by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, for the best analysis of the 
oat. The chemical constituents and the » physiology of the growth of this plant 
were little known, and a scientific analysis had never Leen attempted. Mr. 
Norton, still a student in the laboratory, and in competition with several 
learned chemists, obtained this premium. This is more remarkable from 
the fact that he was an American, and unknown to the scientific world. The 
article contains thirty-nine tables, showing the composition of the different 
parts of the oat, and atseveral stages of its growth, and dis} plays a vast amount 
of research and an untiring industry. In the conclusion ‘of the article, Mr. 
Norton remarks: “I may be permitted to say, that the extent of this inves- 
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tigation, and the many p ints which I have been compelled to leave unde- 
termined or doubtful, alter eiohteen months of constant hes must convince 
those who entertain false ideas of the time and patience necessary for chemi- 
cal researches of this kind, that they have erred in sup posing the chemist 
able to do in a few days or weeks w! hat can only be effected by the labor and 
study of many successive years.” 
Upon his return to tl his country in the fall of 1847, he entered upon his 


duis at Yale. Though a sihlons on the lectures in his department was 
voluntary, and comparatively “Wttle attention had been paid to Agricultura! 
Chemistry by the young men in our colleges, he soon gathered a class of stu- 
dents, which was gradually 1 increasing to the titne of his death. His labora- 
tory was, in fact, the only place in this country where the principles of science 
as applied to agriculture were thoroughly taught 

The cares of his professorship were not his exclusive occupation. <A trea 
tise on Scientific Agriculture, which was written as a goer Kssay, and took a 
premium of one hundr ¢ on s, offered by the N. Y. State Agric ultural So- 


ciety, and was subsequently published as a text book si echciallt was prepared 
by him in 1850. This tile ‘oath embodies all the fundamental principles of 
Agricultural Science, so far as well established, and has been widely circulated. 

Prof, Norton also wrote an appeudix to Stephens’ Book of the Farm, to- 
gether with notes, such as to adapt it to this country. 

His character was in the ‘high st de: gree estimable, and his virtues were of 
that quiet, unobtrusive nature, which steal so readily into the affections of 
every one. He was eminently fitted to grace the social circle, and his pleasing, 
artless maner, winning address, and animated style of conversation, made his 
society peculiarly desirable. . 


COAL ASHES 


Mr. Stovr, formerly Editor of the Farmers Gazette, writes the following 
to the Vew-Hngland Farmer. He is a judicious man, and his statements are 
reliable, although they are opposed to the general belief on this subject : 

Mr. Epiror :—In your weekly paper of 12th June, I notice an inquiry 
from a correspondent, “ whether coal ashes can be used with any benefit in 
agriculture?” And as I have not seen a reply to this c™estion in any subse- 
quent number of the /armer, I will venture to give my own experience in the 
matter, small though it may be. 

About the year 1840, while publishing the Farmer’s Gazette at New- 
Haven, I found a heap of anthracite ashes in my garden in the spring—the 
accumulated siftings from two stoves yen] the previous winter. Having 
seen the suggestion in some agricultural paper, that these ashes were of some 

value as a fei itilizing agent, it occurred to me th ut I might try the experiment 
without ~ Accordingly, when about to commence “the operation of gar- 
dening, I spread the ashes over the surface of the garden, as evenly as pos- 
sible. There were some two or three cart loads of ‘them, and they “had Jain 
in a snug heap near the centre of a small garden of not more than four or five 
rods square. Across the spot where the heap had lain, I had a bed of com- 
mon blood beets and a few rows of string beans. The general effect of the 
ashes on all parts of the garden was evidently good ; but on the particular 
spot which had been occupied by the ash heap, the result was really surpris- 
ing. The growth of beets and beans, in that part of the beds, was nearly 
double that of the same vegetables beyond the limits of the heap. So marked 
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was the difference, that it was prominently perceptible to the eye as far as the 
garden could be seen. The soil at New-Haven, as you are probably aware, 1s 
a light sand. 

I have no doubt that coal ashes are worth something as a fertilizer; and 
that on farms within two or three miles of any of our New-England cities, 
they will pay for carting. Generally, | suppose, householders in cities will be 
gl: ad to give them to any person who will take them away. [ think of trying 
their virtues on a portion of my mowing, by spreading them either this fall or 

early next spring; and if they have any material effect, you may possibly 


— 7) 


hear from me again. 


“AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA.” 


Ix our August number we gave a comparative view of the condition of 
Virginia, and “of the North, extracted or condensed from the report of an 
address, delivered by their new President, Edmund Ruffin, Esq. We have 
lately been informed that the address, which was sent us in a pamphlet, we 
believe, was not written by that gentleman, but by the chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, to wit, Frank G. Rutflin, Esq., and that 
the principal bases of the estimates and arguments, and the deductions there- 
from, in the way of comparison between Virginia and some of the Northern 
States, were not deemed sound by the Society, and the address was not finally 
adopted by the Society. We were silent on this point,as the statements of 
fact spoke for themselves, and no vote of acceptance or rejection by any 
Society would essentially affect them. Nor did the copy from which we pre- 
pared the article referred to make mention of these matters. But we supposed 
that the gentleman named was its author, and the calculations and arguments 
his. We learn, however, that it is otherwise, and that the gentleman named 
is utterly opposed to its reasoning and arguments, and that neither he nor 
the Society is responsible for its publication. By whose agency the publica- 
tion is made does not appear to us, and it is comparatively unimportant to 
the public. But however it may be with some of the details, we are sure 
the argument commends itself to every reader; and whether or not all Vir- 
ginians look at the subject as would an unprejudiced party, they will ere long 
be convinced of the truth. The address of Nir. Stephenson, of which extracts 
are given in the leading article of the same number, proves the same general 
doctrine. 

This at least is obvious, that under her present system of productive 
industry, the progress of Virginia has been retrograde. “The average of 
her great staple crop, wheat, (we quote the language of Colonel Skinner, 
late editor of this journal, in a published address, )i is considerably below the 
quantity per acre designated by one of her most successful and distinguished 
agriculturists, Colonel Taylor, as necessary to defray the bare expense of cul- 
tivation.” Whether any change of policy is expe dient on this general state- 
ment, whatever may be thought of given details, will soon be determined 
beyond controversy. Again, were the originally fertile soils of Virginia 
covered by a population as dense as that of M: assachus setts, but now less than 
one and a half millions of inhabitants, there would be seven millions; and 
were she to feed day by day four times her present population, her markets 
would be proportionally increased in value, and her cultivators of the soil 
would find a sufficient motive to tax themselves an amount of labor and 
of money to enrich the land and improve their crops, that neither the tradi- 
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tions of their fathers as to modes of farming, nor their own horror of change, 
would be effectually disposed to resist. 

De Bow’s Review indirectly urges the same point. Speaking on the sub- 
ject of railroads, in the July 1umber, it says: “ Her present position is 
critical, no time is to be lost.” 

He ance we cone ‘lude thi at although the hew! ly- eli C ted President of the State 
Agricultural Society disclaims the logic of this address to the people of the 
State which he read, and th: ugh the Society refused to adopt it, there is an 
influence operating but too powerfully t o induce them to place the loom and 
the anvil by the side of the plough, and create a market which will irresisti- 
bly lead them to improve their system of agriculture aud the net value of 


their crops. 


SAVING SEED CORN. 


Mr. Hoxsrook, one of the editors of the Vew-England Farmer, and a very 
successful farmer of Brattleboro, Vt., in an article on the cultivation of corn, 
says: 

‘While upon my present subject, I will say a word about saving seed 
corn. All experienced farmers are aware that the productiveness and early 
ripening of any kind of corn depend very much upon the manner of select- 
ing the seed. T have a long-earned varie ty, which I have been planting and 
improving for some ten or twelve years; and although during that time I 
have tried, I presume, a dozen other sorts, I give the preference to the first- 
named sort. Whatever may be said in favor of a change of seed, as regards 
other crops, there is no need of changing seed corn, provided proper care is 
used in the yearly selection of that for planting. By proper attention to this 
matter, a variety may be perfectly adapted in its hz ibits to a given climate and 
soil, and changed pale for the better as to productiveness. The difference 
in product, between careful selection in the field, and taking seed at random 
from the crib, will, in a very few years, be much in favor of the former mode— 
the soil and cultivation being in both cases alike. 

As soon as the earliest ears are thoroughly glazed, I go over the fleld 
myself, selecting from those stalks that are “ stocky” and vigorous, and that 
produce two good ears. ‘The selected ears are taken immedi: ately home, 
braided, and hung up in a dry, airy place. When I commenced with my 
favorite variety, it was difficult to find twin ears; but now they are abundant. 
My crops also ripen ten days earlier than at first. I will not mention the 
length of the ears that might be found in my fields, but will say to you, Mr. 
Editor, come and see for yourself. 


oes 


GUANO WITH PLASTER, 


Mr. Srasier, of Montgomery Co., Ind., publishes in the American Farmer 
the following experiments which he tried upon his land, which is “a red loam 
with but little clay or sand, but with a large proportion of isinglass.” 


EXPERIMENTS. 
Lands 83 by 6 yards—498 square yards. The guano and plaster mixed 


5 . 
9th mo. 20th, ’51, and that, as well as the guano by itself, moistened as we 
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usually do it for sowing; 10th mo. Ist, each parcel shovelled over on a plank 
floor, so as to thoroughly incorporate them, and then returned to the barrels ; 
10th mo. 10th, (20 days after mixing.) sowed the wheat with the different 
parcels of manure, shovelled them | 1 rolled the ground. 
lbs. Wheat Per acre. 

No.1. No manure, Ov 11 bus. 35 Ibs. 

No. 2. bus. Guano, 113 18 bus. 18 Ibs. 

No. 3. “ Guano. us. Plaster, 147 23 bus. 28 lbs. 

No. 4. * Guano,) “ Plaster, 154 24 bus. 56 lbs. 

No.5. 5 “ Guano, 1 “* Plaster, 151 24 bus. 27 lbs. 

4 4 ( . 

No. |! No manu 

No. 2. 250 Ibs. Guat 

No. 250 Guano ; 2 ; Plast 

No. 4. 250 Gi ind 5 hels Pla 

No. 5. 250 G 110 bushels Plastei 

Nore.—a<s the ground is Jaid down to grass, in order to place each strip 

on an equality as it regal the Plaster, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 have had sown 
on them since harvest as much plaster as would bring them up to No. 5; to 
wit, one bushel to the strip, or i0 bushels per acre. The effect to be ob- 
served. 


INGENIOUS PIECE OF MECHA) 
A SMALL machine of recent invention has | 
this city, for the manufacture of wire chain, such as is used on fluid lamps, to 
fasten the extinguishers to the tubes, There have been, heretofore, machines 
for cutting and forming the links, and the merit of this invention consists in 
uniting these machines so as to work in connection, and in . 1e addition of an 


een lately put in operation in 


. 


entirely new and original contrivance for locking and setting the links together, 


thus forming a continuous chain within the machine. This he process was 
formerly performed by hand. 

The machinery is exceedingly complicated, and the casu: 
perceive nothing in the collection of gears, cams, wheels, &e., before him that 
indicated an adaptation of parts or unanimity of purpose. When in motion, it 
is even more diflicult to form the slightest conception of the object of its con- 


aX I 
a mass of springs, knives, rollers and followers, all 


ual observer would 


struction. It appears 
flying with utmost rapidity, and so intricately arranged that even an expe- 
rienced eye is somewhat batiied to detect any concert in the action of the parts. 
The wire enters, and then we see the accuracy and precision of the inventor’s 
calculations. It is tik, d the requisite length, it is then passed on and formed ; 
one end is set up closely, the other remaining open like a hook, then passing 
onit is hooked on th end of the chain, clos ‘ly followed by another, and another, 
with such rapidity as to astonish the observer and m: ake him doubt the reality 
of the scene before him. This highly ingenious machine is so compact as to 
be contained in a case no larger th in a lady’s work-box, which case has two 
apertures, one for the admission of the wire, the other for the passage of the 
chain, which is made, when the machine is at its highest speed, at the rate of 
a yard per minute, but its ordinary working rate is about thirty yards per 
hour. ‘There are about 150 links in one yard, and it is easy to conceive of 
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the skill and ingenuity of the inventor, and the nicety of adjustment in the 
machine, when it is stated that the machine will run for days and weeks with- 
out malforming one link or causing a single break in the machine. As yet 
the machine is kept secret, none having been allowed to see it but a few friends 
of the inventor; and nopatent has yet been obtained, though one will doubt- 


> y 
DOStOR J ournal, 





less be taken out at some future day. 


SPEEDY MODE OF DECOMPOSING VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


Tue following plan of reducing rough materials into good manure is from 
Dana. He says that the quantity of materials are intended for manuring 
one acre 

“$8 tons of 
leaves. 

90 lbs. of ground Plaster. 

2 lbs. of common Salt. 

3 lbs. of Saltpetre. 

24 bus hels of As hes. 

24 bushels of Chareo: a) ] owder. 
5 bus he ls of f Nig rht Soil. 

Make the pile of ‘ Sosebabte matter near a puddle of stagnant water, if pos- 
sible ; if this is not convenient, sink a pit near the edge of the pile, fill it with 


green straw, ferns, bean-stalks, pea vines, potato tops, weeds, 


y 
= 


common water, then throw int it the night soil, mix it well by stirring, add 
the ashes, then the charcoal, lastly t lt . 

With a bucket furnished with a long pol e handle, like a tanner’s scoop, 
water the pile several times daily ° with the above mixture, taking care that the 
drainage runs into the pit to be again returned upon the pile. In two or 
l- ] ] 


three weeks in warm weather the heap is sufficiently converted for use. 


The yeast, as it may be termed, in this process, is the night-soil, and the 


*5 
‘ 


putrescent matter in the stagnant water. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL, 
GOOD BACON IN THE SOUTH. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Wit your aid and consent I will submit to the readers 
of your valuable journal a fifteen years’ experience in making and keeping 
good bacon. It is necessary that hogs intended for bacon should be closely 
confined in a clean pen for at least two months before butchering, and should 
be fed on wholesome grain food. ‘This is done to impart to the meat a firm- 

ther methods of feeding are not apt to produce. 
Kill as soon as the weather will permit, say early in December. Cut out the 
meat the d: Ly it is killed, trim the back and rib bones with all loose pieces 
of lard or flesh, taking care to get the pieces of meat as smooth as possible. 
Let the meat so cut out lie on the smoke-house floor, or left till next morn- 
ing, allowing no piece to lie on another. Then take good alum salt, ground 
fine, or coarse Virginia, and to every 100 lbs. of salt add one pound saltpetre 
in large troughs. Place the joi ints used on clean plank over the troughs ; 


ness and juicy solidity whicho 
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salt the sides, using the salt bountifully, for what the meat does not absorb 
will be left in the trough for stock hereafter. The saltpetre will give the 
bacon a rich claret color, and is otherwise seasoning. Let the meat now lie 
undisturbed for about forty days; if very mild we: ther, thirty-five days will 


do. The meat is then to be taken up, and with a bows h cleaned of salt 
1ouse, which should 


the sides first, and to be hung highest up in the smoke-house, 

be no little squatty affair, but at least eighteen feet high. On the under 
joists hang the joints ; the day after hanging commence to smoke with green 
' night and day, which may be done 
; this process must be carried on 
an orange color, which will be in 





hickory wood, kes sping a dense smoke 
without rr: y digging a pit in the fi or 

until the bacon becomes dry and firm, and « f ‘ 
some twelve days. The hams are now to be taken down, and with a duster 
of finely pulverized Cayenne pepper, the whole ham, except the part that is 
covered with rind, is to be well dusted, and, with any coarse cloth or good 
domestic cotton, the ham is to be closely fitted and sewed up. Smear over 
this canvas with a brush a whitewash made of lime and water, and hang the 
hams again. The shoulders may be saved by the same Fag without the 
canvas ; let the sides hang all the time undisturbed. The hams must be 
canvassed by the 25th day of February. In this way hams will keep seven 
years, and retain all the sweet native — of fresh bacon. I ought perhaps 
to add that in very wet weather, I make a smoke under the meat to keep 
it in a firm dry condition. This ‘pl: un is simple and easy, and, if followed, 
will be a pe rfect guarantee against fly-bugs, skippers, or mould. 


Mill Bend, Sean sse, Sept., 1852. A. L. B. 


—— 
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FOR TNE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


CROPS IN OHIO. 
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Messrs. Epitors :—I have not forgotten my promise, though long delayed, 
for reasons which, if I troubled you with, I presume would “be satisfactory. 
[ will not, at this time, give some statistics upon the pork trade, as before 
will state a few facts respecting the season. The spring 


promised, but 
They were rainy and cold. 


months appeared very unfavorable for farming. 
We found it very difficult to plough or plant. Corn was generally put in 
from two to four weeks later than usual. About the first of June the wea- 
ther became more settled, with an occasional light shower. The months of 
July and August were very hot and dry. Our grass harvest came first 


about the Ist of July, for w hat is termed the tame grass; the prairie, or wild 


grass, two weeks later. Both varieties were better than usual, and as good as 


{ have ever seen in the country. 

Winter wheat came next, of which there was a very light crop, and for 
the following reasons: Ist, the fly ; 2d, from freezing and thawing during 
the winter much of it was killed; while on flat clay land it was drow ned out 
by the long-continued rains of the spring. The result is that thousands of 
acres were ploughed up and sown in oats or planted in corn, and thousands 
more should have been. On dry rolling prairie, where it was not injured by 
the fly, the crop is good. Spring wheat and oats, more than an average, 
may be safely put down as first rate. Corn that was planted on dry or rotling 
land, having first been ploughed deep and afterwards well tended, will give a 
good crop; but that which was planted on land that was ploughed shallow 
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and tended a afterwards, is now firing much at the bottom, and the ears 
are small and few. I have found, by experience, that ground for all crops, 
but especially ok should be ploughed not less than five inches, and two or 
three more added will do no harm. I have now growing about sixty acres of 
corn thus put in that looks in first-rate condition for the season. One of the 
rreatest difficulties we have here is, that our farmers try to cultivate too much 
land. The result is poor crops the it hardly pay expenses. Our young farm- 
ers thus begin to get discouraged, and ce: ast longing e yes to ¢ regon or Cali- 
fornia; and many are le aving this truly good land, and, with their families, 
are encountering the peri ils of a long journey across our American desert, 
with the hope of by tter times in that land of gold ; whereas, if they would but 
plough deep, and put in no more than they could well tend, their granaries 
would be full of the choicest of grain and their purses of gold. The potato 
crop must be very light. We have not had thus far any appearance of blight 
upon them. ‘The crop of fruit will be fair. Some orchards were in full 
bloom at the time we had a frost, in the spring, which killed much of the 
fruit. Considerable attention is being paid to the cultivation of good fruit in 
this vicinity. Yours truly, 
Granville, O., Sept. 2d, 1852. Ratpno Ware. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
QUAKERS AND THE CHURCH RATE IN ENGLAND. 


Messrs. Epirors:—In your number for June, 1852, in an article on the 
“ Peculiarities of English Agriculture,” the writer, speaking of church rates, 
states, “The Quakers resist the church tax to the very letter. When the 
collector applies for it, he is allowed to set a value upon any article in the 
house, or on the premises, as much as will cover the amount of his claim, and 
then the owner redeems it; thus paying to redeem what the law had taken, 
rather than to give money for the support of any religious system which he 
thinks contrary to the law of God.” What instance of such a practice the 
writer of the article above quoted may have seen, I knownot; but I must say 
that such a course is neither approved by the Society, nor are any who practise 
it acknowled ged as members in unity with them, but testified against as 
unfaithful, and no longer of them. When such demands are enforced, they 
peaceab ly suffer the distraining of their goods, avoiding being in any manner 
accessory to the payment or discharge of them. 
Speaking of tithes, the same writer states, “ The farmer does not house 
the tithe. Every tenth cock of hay, and every tenth sheaf of grain, is left 
out in the field, ‘of which due notice must be given to the tithe owner by 
the farmer when he carries his own to the homestead.” _I believe this is the 
general practice; but faithful Friends have never submitted to it, but avoid 
in any manner acknowledging the right to take tithe under the Christian 
dispensation. It is within 1 my own knowledge that when the hay and grain 
stood in the field, and the person claiming the ‘tithe was aware of it, he or his 
agent came and placed a mark upon every tenth cock or shock, in order that 
it “might be left by the farmer, and collected by himself. Nevertheless, when 
Friends went to take in their hay or grain, they paid no respect to such marks, 
but collected all as their own, without any regard to the claims for tithe ; in 
which case the tithe claimer would afterwards procure a warrant of distraint, 
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and take such amount of hay, ‘ate or sie wih as he thought proper, 
but without any assistance or connivance from faithful Friends in any manner 
whatever. 

These remarks I have thought due, not more on behalf of those called 
Quakers, than for the sake of such as are seeking a people who are endeavor- 
ing to bear a faithful testimony to the truth. JoserH BANCROFT. 

Ith mo., 30th, 1852. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


MANURE. 

“Mancre worth more than one hundred millions of dollars is annually 
thrown away in the United States.” 

We find the above remark, which appears at first sight extravagant, in the 
first number of Journal of the United States Agricultural Society, a publica- 
tion we would commend to all farmers. When we stop a moment, however, 
to look at this subject, and call to mind the various ways in which, under our 
own observation, this e:sential in the improvement of the soil is allowed, even 
among farmers, to be losi—actually and effectually lost, thrown away, gone— 
without bene fiting any body or any thing; when we consider the immense 
quantities continu: ally accumulati ing in our cities and large towns, over which 
the farmer has no control, and from which no benefit can arise, unless it 
accrues to physicians through the diseases it engenders, we very naturally 
conclude, though that “ more” makes the quantity very indefinite, that the 
estimate is in no wise overrated. 

And the materiai for * this fertilizing substance, whose benefits are so 
obvious every where, and the necessity of ‘whose application on most fields is 
apparent, has, in some w vay, been taken from the soil, What an appalling 
idea! How ominous of scanty future harvests! More than one hundred 
millions of dollars taken annually from the farms in our country and lost / 

How great a ew. of the manure thus actually thrown away is lost 
through the indifference or negligence of farmers themselves we shall not 
attempt to say. We as. not the number of farmers in the United States ; 
of course, we cannot make a correct estimate. We may suppose, however, 
with tolerable safety, that each farmer, from the quantity under his immediate 
control, loses some, and that the majority lose much. How often farm-yards 
are allowed to drain into highways, and upon lands where no benefits result 
from the application of the rich liquids that flow upon them! How much 
animal manure in and around yards is allowed to pass off by evaporation, 
when a little care would enable the farmers to save the gases which would 
give health, beauty, and strength to their grass and grain fields! How much 
decom posab le substance in a variety of forms is allowed to assimilate and 
rot away in secluded corners on a thousand farms, without benefit to any 
one! Our great travelled roads accumulate every year quantities of manure, 
and that usually of a valuable quality, from the animals that pass over them. 
This by continued travel becomes incorporate d with the dust of the road, and the 
showers float them away together, often into some ditch, where it remains for 
no better purpose than to be again removed “to repair the road,” or else tind 
@ reservoir insome quagmire where its loss is final and complete. <A few 
hours’ Jabor in each year would turn this valuable compost on adjoining fields, 
where great benefits result from its ap plication to the land occupant without 
injury to any one, and really, in many instances, to the great benefit of the 
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public, by diverting the water effeetually from the highway, to whieh it too 
otten re: gains access, lo til imnoyance of the traveller and inerease of the 
highw: ay tax. We have often thought, and are not at present convinced 
that the idea is a foolish or inconsistent one, that the farmers on great travelled 
roads could afford almost to keep those roads in repair for the benefit they 
might receive from the wash. 

Such are a very few out of the many ways in which most farmers throw 
away manures and allow them to wast It cannot be supposed that we have 
glanced at all or even a tithe of them. ” i will be found to vary probably 
in different localities and under different circumstances as they may exist. 

Now, we will candidiy ask of the best agricultural economists in the land, 
if even in their own class an annual loss of five dollars is not suffered in this 
way? Admitting that they say yes, what amount must we put to each 
indifferent, negligent farmer? How much to the careless, slothful one ? 
There must be a great increase in the amount, as we take the downward 
scale from the very best to the inexcusable worst, so that by comparing all 
classes of those who call themselves farmers in the United States, we are 

about ready to adopt the conclusion that over a million of dollars are annually 
lost among farmers themselves in the United States by neglecting to husband 
their manures. Then the amount lost in cities and villages constitutes another 
item, and one that others are as well prepared to judge upon as ourselves. 

But we will drop all estimates of the kind, and go back to the first suppo 
sition that over one hundred millions are annually lost in our country 
in this way. One hundred millions of dollars! It is a great amount, 
truly, one which no farmer can ever expect to call his own, yet every farmer 
contributes his share to its loss. 

Suppose our government should lay an annual-tax of one half this amount 
upon the whole country; and think further, that government stood pledged 

to devote this money to the objects nearest the people’s wishes—to create better 
markets ; to open facilities for reaching these markets; and to render the neces- 
saries and comforts of life more abundant, and at better rates for the purchaser 
and consumer. Would not the ery of opp ression come up in doleful wailing 
from every side, and a change of national policy be urged at once as the remedy 
for such an evil?) “ The country will become bankrupt from such oppressive 
taxation,” would nea all over the land, and every method be adopted to 
avert the dreadful act. 

Yet farmers will dole their lives away, submitting annually to this loss of 
$100,000,000, without even thinking that they are losing, and of course 
making no e fi. ort to sav 

One hundred millions of dollars worth of manure annually! Commence 
hy applying this amount on the shores of the Atlantic, where the settlement 
of the country commenced, and continue it on, going westward each year, for 
ten years, and what a territory it would spread over! How many barren 
spots it would clothe in verdure, rich in luxuriance, and full in plenty! 

Almost every farmer has his desert patch that manure would render fertile. 
Suppose then that each one should, by new exertion, save what he has hitherto 
lost, how soon these waste places would become beautiful in the fertility of 
nature, and an ample return be made for all extra exertions to renovate and 
improve them. W. B. 


Elmwood, Sept. 27th, 1852. 
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CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES—MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 


Derrorr, Oct. 15, 1852. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Hlaving a few acres of ground that is too wet for cul- 
tivation, and which cannot be di wer d without too much expense, because 
there are three farms to drain through before a sufficient fall can be obtained, 
and because the owners of these three farms do not fee! dis} osed to improt 


them by -—2 I had thought I would improve it by setting it out to 


“ie a e- . ee : 
cranberries. ‘The g round is not what is termed swampy. Water is procured 
by dig ying about six feet. Three feet of it is a sand, and three feet very 
like quicksand; then comes clay. The surface is boggy, with clumps of 
willows and some white poplars. The ground is quite dry, and has been for 
four or five months, as the season has been a dry on Not having had any 
practical experience in the cultivation of the cranberry, I should be glad to 
}, 


, — . ~ 
commence the best way. There are cranberries of the common yariety now 
rrowing in the lowest places upon it. If you or any of your correspondents 
 ) =] i i 


i . . * 


can give me any reliable information upon the subject, it would be very 
acce} table. 

The farmers of Micl higan appear to be prosperous this season. The wheat 
crop is abundant, and of excellent quality. The State Fair was held at 
Detroit, September 20d, 23d, and 24th. The weather was very favorable, 
and the Fair very well attended. There is great improvement in sheep. 
In Oakland county, there are several pure blood French and Spanish merino 


bucks, and I noticed some grade lambs of very fine quality. There were also 
about a dozen pure South Down ewes and bucks, which were very handsome. 
In the swine department I saw nothing extra, but upon the contrary, some 
of the most prodz ——e coarse and shy cutter be vars [ ever beheld. Why 
they were taken to the exhibition I cannot conceive, unless to show their 
hideousness. There was some improvement in cattle, but room for more. 
I saw but few that were extra, although 1 many that might be termed good. 
The horses were not extra. There was a fine Black Hawk stud, recently 
purchased from Vermont, for the western part of the State, and I noticed a 
fine grade horse from Oakland county. The farmers appear to be awake to 


the importance of improvement in horses, and no doubt a few years will show 
a decided change in them. I have been one d that some farmers in Oak- 
land county were about purchasing a Morgan horse for the improvement of 


the breed in that section. I have not seen hie. The exhibition of dairy 
yroducts was very small; there was some fine butter. The farmers in 
Michigan, however, have not paid as much attention to this department of 


agriculture as the profits would warrant. No doubt they would have been 
richer if they had raised less wheat md: made more butter and cheese. The 


exhibition of fruit was very good; the quality of it, except a few lots, was 
inferior to former years. one was great complaint that fruit was wormy, 
One farmer told me that he could hardly find a specimen free, while in former 
years his fruit was labile touched. He attributes it to mulchirfg, and thinks 


the habits of the apple-worm are the same as the cureulio. (Does not the 
eurculio affect the apple?) This confligts with Mr. Barry’s opinion, “ that 
the grub prepares itself a place i in the crevice of the bark, and spins & cocoon, 
in which it spends the winter,” &. (Page 368, Fruit Garden.) 

The most decided improvement, in any one department of the exhibition, 
was in that of needle-work. No rough and common hands had been here at 
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— a Creare uith adm:sahl ns nat +1 } . ] 
work, but fairylike fingers, with admirable skill, had painted, with the ne lle, 
. 4 
+! , viiotiay uhh} y} ; witl L, ’ i } 7 * 4 
upon tne canvas, pietures whien im Yot vie wits the toucn oi the ps ncli of the 


most skil ul. 
The le partment of fowis was well represented. I cannot say that the hen 
lever 1S up to boston pitch, nor have l seen any notice o f hen conve ntl ons; 


Dul there were exblipitea quite a number ot 1 vari tles of very fins fowls. Chis 


department was much better represented than usual, showing an introduction 


“y : ae . La aD — 
In labor-saving machines, I think Atkins’ Reaper, with a raker attached, 


without arival. This rake does the work a great deal more handily than 


it ; n he. . } | + > nats * : . . © ae 4 _ 1! 
life. It is difficult to describe its operation; but it is sufficient that it wil] 
$a) . — ‘ } lot fy and law } or alley : 

take the grain from the platform and lay it carefully and completely in 
bundles in the rear of the machine; and it 1s surprising that this improve- 


ed by an invalid who is confined to bis bed, and I believe 
never saw the machine work. Mr. G. S. Wright, Editor of Prairie Furmer. 
Chicago, is the proprietor. Very respectfully yours, A. G. 





4 a be ] , CE ifs Thee is 

[re lands of Maryland and Virginia are wonderfully revived by guano. 
H } —_ . ° 1 « a A = oe ; ’ awe Yee ¢ yal j 
Robert F. Brown states, in the American Farmer, that one of his neighbors 


sowed seven bushels of blue-stem wheat on eight acres, and vamhiaiee over 

$3 bushels from one, with the application of 150 lbs. of guano per acre, Two 

other experiments given resulted nearly as favorably. Jos eph W. Kay, 

) aper, furnishes a statement of the mode 

in which Dr. E. P. White raised, in one instance 544, and in another 56 

bushels per acre, » by the application of lime, clover, plaster, and other manures, 
ip 


. thar ap roe net , . flia cams ? 
mower Corres} ageue OF the Same fj 





AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


A Letrer-writer for the Republic says: A. trip of six hundred and fifty 


miles, from the northern to the southern extremity of Fr: nce, justifies me in 
the expression of my opinion that God’s sun = s not shed its rays on so fair 
a land, or one so thoroughly cultivated. The whole country is lite rally a 

garden. Every square foot, trom the mountain-top to the lowest ravine, is 
made to produce something, if it be susceptible of it. Their mode of planting 
or sowing their crops, whether on plain or hill-side, produces the finest effect 

on the appearance of the landscape; the place allotted for each er op is laid out 
n squares or parallelograms with mathematical precision, and, whether large 
or small, the best garden could not be divided with greater accuracy. As 
there are no fences or hedges, and as the different crops are in various stages 


of maturity, you can imagine the variety of hues that meets the eye, and the 
magnificence of the panorama that str tches out in every direction as far as the 
vision can penetrate. 1am so rry toa dd in this connection, that seven eighths 
of the agricultural labor is performed by females, while two or three hundred 
thousand stalwart men in aliens are idling away their | time in the barracks 


of the cities and villages. In the absence of fences, cattle, secured by ropes, 
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are driven about their pasturage » females ; and the sheinis are confined 
within the required limits by boys, assisted by a shepherd's dog. Speaking 
of cattle, reminds me that, nots ithstanding fresh pork is abundant enough in 
market, both in England and France, I have not seen a live porker in either 


country.” 


FOR THR PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
LADIES’ HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 
BY GEORGE C, THORBURN, NEWARK, N. Jd. 


Tue months of October and November are important months for the 
transplanting and housing of many esteemed plants. Among the earliest 
to be taken up, repotted and placed in warm quarters, is the Heliotropium, 
of which there are several new and very pleasing varieties, as Salter’s Gem, 
Smith’s Reptans, Henderson’s Corymbosum and Lilacena. These are pecu- 
liarly fine, and of the highest fragrance and compact habit of growth. Heli- 
otropiums grow much more luxuriant if turned out of the pots in June inte 
a flower bed in the garden—flower abundantly all summer, and if the plant 
is carefully lifted just before frost, and placed in a warm room or greenhouse, 
will flower all the winter, and are valuable on that account for the bouquet. 

Monthly Roses of all sorts may now be transplanted from the garden into 
pots for winter flowering. Lift them as carefully as possible, so as not to 
disturb the ball of earth. They need not be put into very large pots—this 
method being very injurious to plants. The smaller the pot the better, as 
the plant never thrives well till the new roots fill the pots. After placing 
them in the shade for a week, attention paid to watering and decayed leaves 
removed, may be taken into the house. 

Verbenas.—If care is observed, in lifting these from the ground, a large 
increase may be made by dividing the rooted joints and potting them in 
small pots—using a mixture of sandy loam enriched with de composed cow 
manure. Cuttings may also be taken off, which place thickly in small pots; 
place in a frame, on a shady exposure, watering moderately. In two weeks 
they wili be rooted, and when rooted, tr: nsplant into very small pots, twoi 
a pot, which will make strong pl: nts for turning out in May. The same 
directions ap ply to Petunias and Galardias. 

Salvias in flower may also be carefully removed into pots to flower 
in the house all winter. Chrysanthemums in pots should now be neatly 
tied to stakes and removed in-doors. It is one of the most beautiful 
of our autumnal flowers, but is too often left exposed to frost and cutting 
winds, which entirely de stroy its beauty. None of our late flow ering plants 
so enliven the autumn as € ‘hrysanthemums. With care, they can be lifted 
from the ground into pots, and will expand near the light, and be much more 
delicate in color by this treatment, and continue till Christmas. 

The present is also the season to plant Hyacinths, Tulips, the Iris, Crown Im- 
perials, and bulbs generally which come over at thi § season in large quanti- 
ties from Holland, and which are much the best roots whether for the garden 
or the parlor window. If planted in pots, use a compost of light sandy loam, 
mixed with a little sea sand if convenient to be had, placing the roots at a 
not much greater depth than to be barely covered ; leave them out of doors 
until the ground freezes, when bring them in doors; place near the light, and 
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water as occasion may require. Hyacinths, when minnie to flower in wa- 
ter, should be put in the glasses about the 25th October, and in succession 
through all November; the base of the bulb should but slightly touch the 
water, and be placed ina dark closet for a week, when the roots will have struck 
into the water r, after which they may be exposed to the light or placed on 
the chimney-piece, changing the water about every fortnight. Polyanthus 
Narcissus will flower in gla asses equally well with Hy acinths, and are very 
pleasing, owing to the delicate beauty of their flowers and rich perfume. 
Tulips, the Crocus, Jonquilles, and Dutch bulbs generally, should be planted in 
November in beds out of doors. When not desired in the house, choose a 
warm exposure and rich sandy loam, planting Hyacinths in rows twelve 
inches apart, and the bulbs six inches apart, at a depth of four inches, and 
the smaller bulbs in proportion. 

Greenhouse plants, Camellias, Roses, Azaleas, dc., should have all the air 
possible, and be moderately watered twice a week, during fine weather. 





OORRECTION OF TYPOGRAPICAL ERRORS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17th, 1852. 


To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil: 

You have misplaced the word “ that” (or I did it) in the seventh line of 
my communication published in the October number, page 224. It destroys 
the sense. It should read, “and held that all strawberry plants.” You have 
brought it in after the word “plants.” You. have the initial letter of my 
name U. ItisN. Tere is another, not material: The strawberry I named 
was Burr’s New Pine; not Burns’s. Tam aware that my writing, in general, 
is difficult to read. 

We are indebted to Linnzeus for the error we were in, relative to the sexual 
character of the strawberry plant. One of his disciples discovered the error, 
and advised him of his seeing plants that bore no fruit, from a defect in the 
sexual organs. Linnzus, in reply, told him he was under a mistake—to 
make no such doctrine known, as the failure to bear in the plants he had seen 
must have been owing to a late frost. The principle is true that all have 
both male and female organs. In one, the male organs are defective ; in the 
other, the female. In all the hermaphrodites I have seen, the male organs 
are perfect, and the female more or less imperfect in a portion of the blos- 
soms, with the exception of the seedlings I have named. 

Yours respectfully, N. LonewortH. 





THE STUMP APPLE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—This morning | forward you, by railroad, a few spe i- 
mens of the stump apple for your examination. Last fall, a notice of this 
most beautiful apple ap peared in the Rural New- Yorker, published in Ro- 
chester, which notice embraced a history of both the name and origin of the 
fiuit. IL believe that there are but few ‘apples of this kind in the entire State, 
the variety being confined to this section and to Washington county. The 
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first sprout, it seems, was found iu the hollow of a stump in that county 
hence the name stump apple. 


The tree is of a thrifty growth, is a fine bearer, has a beautiful top, and 
produces every year, though i vields the most fruit every second year, the 
ease with many xcellent vark ties of apples, You will have the kin In ss to 

- 4 y . 
describe both its taste and appearance to your numerous readers. it 1s in 


inv opinion one of the bes and most protitable apples that can be raised. It 


will keep until quite late in the winter, if carefully put away in some good, 

: : : Vy Led | t 4h : ] lor ac lataa 
dry and suitable place. \\ e have, I think, kept them im the cellar as late as 
the mor nth of February. The drought which has prevailed so excessively in 


this SCC ion th 3 year has pr duced a pereepuole Clit ct upon Luis as Wt Il » 
- i i 4 


other apples. The stump apple grows to the weight of a pound, a ud some- 
time S Wel ohs more » th: in that, but usually its el: oht mi: ly he set down at from 
a half to tore e fourths of a po und, —V ery ates ectfulls V, W. Tappan. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., October, 1852. 


REMARKS. 


We have received the apples spoken of from Mr. Tappan, and find them 
P} I i eee 
s | ’ bd 4 
all he describes them to be, whether in appearance or flavor. It is a bright 
red in color, and a very mild acid. We should think it would be perfect for 


ronetng, They are also of a large size and handsome form, answering in 


appearance very much to Di ywhing’s Spitzenber gq Esopus. The color of the 
me sat does S$ not correspon d wit! et tha t re esc sripti On, as it has nct the yellow, and 
but little of the crisp of that apple.—Epitors of the Plough, the Loom, and 
the Anvil. 

P. S.—Further examination leads us to a conviction that this fruit is the 
Ramshorn of the catalogues. 2 





THE FAIR AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


WE are as much undecided what to say of this wilderness of artistic skill 
and handicraft as we have sometimes been to determine our course on entering 
a beautiful forest, where all directions seemed equally inviting. But we will 
first begin with finding fault. There ought to be a more systematic arrange- 

ent of these ¢ articles, and with a corresponding catalogue. There are difii- 


4} 
nN AyyyAN -« 
2bIbiIC ie 


cultie Ss, no wong. i doit 1 bose $5 but are not the | i thee ymmittee 
inen of grea “Kill and ene ry in overcomii of dit 
or they abe not be so con mpe tent for the important trast committed to them. 
We have a catalogue of 1,852 entries, embracing 

a gold thimble to steam engines and quartz crushers, with an addendum of 
236 numbers in the “ hauled Horticultural and Floral Department,” 
whi ch seems confined to the vegetable products of the farm and garden, with 
the exce ption of a few “ bird cag is,’ “globes with goldfish,” “ composition 
model fruits,” “one fumigator,” ‘stand rustic w wd a little “1: ard,” d&e. 


Whoever wishes to find almost any one of these hundreds of specimens 


A 


re 
_— 
Ic 


ulties? Certainly they are, 


11 " 
ii To hye tery 
ali sorts of things, irom 


‘an fit id it by a sufficiently careful examination of the various parts of the 
building, and the passages leading into or out of the principal apartment of 
the ‘ ‘Gai are in® 


[n some departments the show is very fine. In others it 1s quite deficient, 
both in qu: antity and quality. We purpose to describe the more commend- 


able manufactures in full, and as we would av “ye h: sty and random conjec- 
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tures, we shall now allude only to a few, for which we nave sufficient space 
left us, and on which we are quite ready to judge. Most of the — pass 
entirely unnoticed, not pos essing any such merits as to : serve espe cial atten- 
tion. Hereafter we shall resume the subject. Meanwhile we invite exhibitors 
to forward to us such additional information as may be desirable and in their 
he mere inspection of the article as it stands. We attach 


possession, beyond t 
no importance to the order in which we introduce them, being governed in 
this matter only by our own convenience. 

1. Spermaceti Candles—John Sniffen, Jr., & Co., of Brooklyn, corner of 
Plymouth and Jay streets, have specimens of wax annul of white and other 
colors, superior, we think, to any we have seen. They ce rtainly age well, 
on examination, and will no doubt bear the test of trial. They are also very 
reasonable in the matter of prices. 


a 


I { 
sallou, 8 Park Place, and Francis & Loutrel, 


° p> eS Be py 
ae LIVUAUTET ling.—L. 


Matdn: thts a sof excelle ae shai re R 
Maid n Lane, e@Xnidit specimens or exce!} nt bi nding ; S. Raynor, if > Bowery 

72 p94 q se Qo. oy G! X7o)] Sete c = 3 

a case of books; Nathan Lane & Co., 69 Wall street, one case of blank books, 


that do great credit to the skill of the 3 manufacturers. 

3. Patent Self-heating Smoothing and Tailors’ Irons—These are ex- 
hibited by Mr. N. D. Hunter, of 398 Broadway, one of the agents for ee 
sale of this article. The “ Iron” is hollow and io be filled with charcoal, « 


s 
Ane v. : . 4 “At ~ranrwaman? n, Tr oy 
1 is consumed within the iron, arrangement being made rsa a 


° , 
nut size, whicl 
d Lugnt at its two ends, It 13 Seit-re rulating, or rather 1S @asily regulated, 


in the degree of its heat, both by the closing or opening the draught, and by 
the addition of more coal. The first effect of the addition of coal is to 
diminish the heat, The escape of carbonic acid gas which results from the 
process of kindling the fresh coal extinguishes the fire to a certain extent, 
while the addition of the coal also stops the upward radiation of the heat by 
which the han ant might become too hot for ce ymfort. It is said that a cent’s 

f charcoal wiil last through a day’s work. 

4. Soaps, de, for Family Use-—William Johnson, 55 Frankfort street, 

iety of these articles, which are of excelle nt quality. He manu- 
factures toilet cakes and bars for family use, and an article of shaving soap. 
The last we can judge only by its appearance, which is a very unmeaning 
kind of test. But the family soap we have — and are confident of 
its being an improvement upon the kinds with which we have been familiar. 
We commend atrial of them. He has also a hanidilios starch polish which 
we have not tested. ; 

5. “ Gardner's Gold Wi ‘asher, &c."—This machine is designed for sepa- 
rating the gold from the black sand with which it is so extensively mingled. 
We have seen this operate; and from our own observation, as well as the 
opinions of others who have had actual experience in this sort of work, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce it a very superior invention, working more 
thoroughly than any other now before the public. Mr. G. may be found at 
69 Gold street. 

6. Sewing Machine—We have doubted whether any of the inventions of 
this kind would be of actual utility for family | use. The first cost of the 
machines thus far offered the public would Pay for the whole work of a 
family, which the machine could perform, for a ‘long time. Hence it would 
help only the manufacturer of clothing, and throw out of employ thousands 
of dependent females, thus doing more hurt than good, or rather helping the 
tailor at the cost of the public. ‘But an invention now first exhibited promises 
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better things. Its first cost is only $25, and is of course within reach of most, 


families, ‘That work which consumes so much time may now be done up at 
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once. The long y searns of skirts, of pauls, and other “gpg ot dress, the 
gross amount of which might be measured, every month, by yards, or even 
rods and chains, can be done at the rate of twe nty or Canty ay 0 every 
second, leaving only the button-holes, gathers, &e., to be done by hand. lt 
works equally “well on thick woollens, silks, calicoes, &ce. It does not turn a 
small circle so well as do some others, b ut this inay be readily done by hand, 
for it fastens the stitch as it goes, the work being firm, th ough the thread is 
cut in every half dozen stitches. Mr. Otis ; Avery, ITonesdale, Pa., is the 
inventor. E. Nettleton, 54 Wall street, agent. 

7. Morrell’s Imperial Stove Polish, from such examination as we have 
been able to give, commends itself to all housekeepers. It has no smell, 
and produces no smoke, when first applied ; and this is not a matter of small 
consequence. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
MR. VAIL’S CATTLE SALE 


Mount Prieasant Farm, Crockvitxe, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1852. 


Messrs. Epirors:—the sale of Mr. Vail’s splendid herd of short-horns 
took place as advertised, the 13th inst. The assembly was small, prubably 
little more than forty persons being present; but what was far better th: an 
numbers, all seemed anxious to purchase. Persons were present from Ohio, 
Canada, Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and probably from many other States. 

The cattle were admirably arranged on a fine grass-plat, a little north of 
Mr. Vail’s beautiful summer residence. Those who saw this magnificent 
herd as they stood arranged in two long rows, comprising all of the cows 
and heifers, could not fail of being 1 impresse ed with their great beauty, and also 
of admiring the skill and perseverance of the proprietor, which had brought 

cattle- breeding to such high perfection. The calves were arranged in suita- 
ble pens, and ‘the bulls brought out as offered for sale. The sale commenced 
at about half-past one o'clock, Mr. Miller being the auctioneer; and most 
ereditably did he acquit himself. 

The sale commenced with the reserved cows and heifers, and when the 
first animal was up, “ Yarm Lass,” it was evident that the value of short- 
horns was far from depreciating. "The bidding was quick and spirited, and 
in about one minute she was put down to Mr. Rober, of Ohio, for $670. The 
second animal was “ Esterville 4th,” a two-year heife r—Mr. Robe or, $405. 3d. 
“Rupa 3d,” General Cadwallader, Philadelphia, $360. 4th. “ Yorkshire 
Countess,” Mr. Rober, $580. 5th. “ Esterville 3d,’ Mr. Spencer, New-York, 
$610. This ended the reserved cows and heifers, but not the spirited bid- 
ding, which was continued throughout the sale, fifty- five animals bringing 
$9, 905. The imported bull, “ Ear! Derby,” (the reserved bull,) was bought 
by Mr. Rober for $570. “Kirklevington 2d,” a Bates yearling bull, sold to 
Mr. State for $380. 

There were in this herd sixteen spring calves ; and when this fact is taken 
into consideration, the prices the animals brought were astonishing, even to 
“short-horn” men. On the other hand, when the great excellence of the 
herd is taken into consideration, and also that most of the animals possessed 
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more or less of the pre blood, and many of them pure Bates eal the 
prices were far from being extravagant. 

I regret that I cannot furnish you a full and particular account of this 
vreat sale: yet knowing you wi ill be anxious to learn the general result, | 
hasten to communicate the above. Yours truly, SP. Cuapman. 


NEW-YORK CRYSTAL PALACE FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THE _IN- 
DUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


Turis building, constructed of iron and glass, is erected on Reservoir 
Square, in the city of New-York, by the Associ ition for the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, incorpors ated under an Act of the Legislature of 
the State of New-York, th » 11th day of March, 1852. The use of Reservoir 
Square is granted by the Municipal Authorities of the city. The ground plan 
of the buik ling forms an o¢ ‘tagon, and is surmounted by a Greek Cross, with 
a dome over the intersection. The extreme length and breadth of the buil d 
ing are each 365 feet. Height of dome to top of lantern, 148 feet. Entire 
space on ground floor, 111,000 square feet. ralleries, 62,000 square feet. 
Whole area, 173,000 square feet, or 4 acres. 

Reservoir Square, on which it is erected, lies at the northern extremity 
of the city of New-York, west of the Croton Distributing Reservoir, and be- 
tween that mi: ghty mass of stone and the Sixth Avenue. The precise dis- 
tance from the Reservoir to the Sixth Avenue is 445 feet, and the width, 
north and south, from Fortieth to Forty-second street, is 455 feet. 

It will be observed that this piece of ground is nearly square. The shape 
is unfavorable for architectural purposes. In other respects no better spot 
could be found in the city. The Sixth Avenue Railroad runs directiy past it, 
the Fourth Avenue Railroad runs near it; and it lies immediately in the vicin ity 
of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Avenues, the main thoroughfares of that p vart 
of the city. 

The architecis and designers, whose plan was adopted by the Board, are 
Messrs. Carstensen and Gildemeister. Mr. Gildemeister i.is been some time 
settled among us, and is not only an architect, but an artist. Mr. Carstensen 
is the designer of tine Tivoli anc 1 Casino of Copenh: wen, the principal public 
grounds of that city, and has recently established his home under the broad 
shelter of the Republic. 

The main features of the building are as follows: Lt is, with the exception 
of the floor, entirely constructed of iron and glass. The general idea of the 
edifice is a Greek cross, surmounted by a dome at the intersection. Each 
diameter of the cross will be 365 feet 5 inches long. There will be three 
similar entrances : one on the Sixth Avenue, one on Fortieth, and one on Forty- 
second street. Each entrance will be 47 feet wide, and that on the Sixth Avenue 
will be approached by a flight of eight steps; over each front is a large semi- 
circular fan-light 41 fect wide and 21 feet high, answering to the arch of the 
nave. Each arm of the cross is on the ground plan 149 feet broad. This is 
divided into a central nave and two aisles, one on each side; the nave 41 feet 
wide, each aisle 54 teet wide. The central portion or nave is carried up to 
the height of 67 feet, and the semi-circular arch by which it is spanned is 41 
feet broad. There are thus in effect two arched naves crossing each other at 
right angles, 41 feet broad, 67 feet high to the crown of the arch, and 365 
feet long; and on each side of these naves is an aisle 54 feet broad, and 45 
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feet high. The exteri or of the iaicale w of the nave 1s 71 feet. Each aisle 1S 
covered by a gallery of its own width, and 24 feet from the floor. The cen- 
tral snore is 100 feet in diameter, 68 feet inside from the floor to the spring 


? 


of the : arch, a 1d 118 feet to the crown : and on the outside, with the lantern, 
149 feet. The exterior angles of the building are ingeniously filled up with a 
triangular lean-to 24 feet high, which gives the ground plan an octagonal 
shape, each side or face being 149 feet wide. At each angle is an octagonal 
tower § feet in diameter, and 75 feet hich. 

Four large and eight winding stair-cases connect the _ ul floor with 
the gallery, which opens on the three baleonies that are ated over the 
entrance-halls, and afford ample space for flower decorations, statues vases, 
&e. The four principal stair-cases consist of two flights of steps with two 
landing places to each; the eight winding stair-cases are placed in the octag- 
onal towers, which lead also to small balconies on tl tops of the towers and 
to thi root «  t] bu 1d 

The building contains on the ground floor 111,000 square feet of space, 
and in its galleries, which are 54 feet wide, 62,000 square feet more, making 
a total area of 173,000 square feet for the purposes of exhibition. There are 


I 
thus on the ground floor two acres and a half, or exactly 2 52-100; in the 
galleries one acre and 44-100: total, within an ineonsiderable fraction, four 
acres. 

There are on the ground floor 190 octagonal east-iron columns, 21 { 
above the floor, and 8 inches diameter, cast hollow, of different thicknesses, 
from half an inch to one inch. These po etn receive the cast-iron girders. 
These are 264 feet long and 3 feet high, and serve to sustain the galleries 
and the wrought-iron construction,of the roof, as well as to brace the whole 
structure inevery direction. The girders, as well as the second story columns, 


are fastened to the columns in the first story, by connecting pieces, of the 
same octagonal shape as the columns, 3 feet 4 inches hich, having proper 
flanges and lugs to fasten all pieces together by bolts. The number of lower 
floor girders is 252, besides 12 vrougnt- iron @ ind rs = the same he ight, and 


41 feet span over a part of the nave. The si econd story contains 7] 48 columns 

of the same shape as those b jon and 17 feet 7 inches high. These receive 

another tier of girders, numbering 160, for the support of the roofs of the 

aisles, each nave being covered by 16 cast-iron semi-circular arches, each com- 
4 pieces, 

‘The dome is supported by 24 columns, which go up above the second 
story to a height of 62 feet above the floor, and support a combination of 
wrought-iron arches and girders, on which rests a cast-iron bed plate, so con- 
structed as to receive the 32 ribs of the dome. The light is communicated 
to the dome through the lantern, as well as from the sides, on which 32 
escutcheons in colored glass, representing the Arms of the Union and its 
several States, or the emblems of the different nations, form a part of the 
decoration. 

The quantity of iron to be used for the building will amount to about 1,250 
tons. ‘The roof will cover an area of 14 4,000. square feet. The glass for 
the building will amount to 39,000 square feet, in 9,027 panes, 16 by 34 or 
38 inches. 

On entering this building, the obse rver’s eye will be gree ted by the vista 
of an arched nave, 41 feet wide, 67 feet high, and 365 fe t long; while on 
approaching the centre, he will find himself under a dome 100 feet across, 
and 118 feet high. 

it is certain, therefore, that the edifice will be larger, and more effective in 
its interior view, than any thing in the country. 
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The aspect of the building will be entirely different from that of the London 


Crystal Palace. Its form affords the requisite scope for a pleasing variety of 
architectural embellishment, by which ali monotony can be avoided, and 
allows a very economical use of the ground. The rising dome, independent 
of its effect in the interior arrangement of the edifice, will give height and 
majesty, 

The following are the objects which the architects have striven to combine 
in their plan 

1. The greatest possible interior area. 

2. Perfeet safety and elegance of construction. 

3. A well calculated and pleasing admission of light. 


‘ 


‘ ‘ oe ie = ] nN war 
4. A yariety of coup d’eil in the interior. 
So Se hin} +] Se Se eee 
Such is the building which will soon salute the eyes of the city of New- 


A 


4 1 T ? . 1 } } of a . - 
York. In asserting that it will be the largest and most beautiful construction in 
the country, nothing has been said more than it deserves. [ut this is its least 


bjects to which the building is destined form its real recom- 


7 
menadation. 


ek ei = a ' 
There is offered here to the European and domestic producer an unequalled 
y wtranster C Aten! snore +) oamiy fe LL; 13] , 97) 1 he ! 
Opporcunity Oo: GiSpiayihngs the works Of his skill, without any char: ve from the 
: ? 


time that they enter the building till withdrawn. The Association have 


] ’ } eshis _ + oe . Week shs tinny ¢ ) ‘ ‘ 
already made public the fact, that their object is Hxhibition alone, and that 


41, a oe ee | o + 
they have no in 3st whatever, direct or indirect, in the var disposition to 
© ual . TY } teenie . . 
be made of articles displayed. They thus avoid coming in conflict with 
4 . 
any branch of rerular industry. There will be cath red here the choicest 


rr —_ of age luxury of the Old World, and the most cunning devices of 


ingenuity of the New. The interests of Manufacture, Commerce, and 


Lule] u 4 
, d . . . Y } " 
the Arts, will all find encouragement and protection pene these walls, and 


another guarantee will be given to the permanence of peace. Here will 
collected multitudes of all nations; but the great and crowning feature of the 
enterprise is, that it will offer amusement and recreation to the working classes, 
such as they can find no where else; that it will be a PALACE For THE 
Prop.e. 

The Exhibition is already announced to open on the 2d of May, 1853. 

Turopore Sepewicr, President. 

Witttam Wuetrer, S cretary and Treasurer. 
mer Livinestox, ALFRED Perr, Averst BrEtmont, 
ALexanpreR J]amitron, Jr., Georce I. Scuuyter, E_spert J. ANDERSON, 
Putitire Burrowes, Jo! IINSTON Livinaston, Cuar.tes W. Foster, THEoporz 
Sepewick, WitittAmM W. Stone 

oa RGE J. B. Car ISTENSEN C HARLES GripEMEr ster, Architects. 

. E. Dermo tp, Superintendiny Engineer ; Woratio Atuen, Consulting 


Scie ; Epmunp Luray, Consulting Architect. 
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Directors.—Mort 





WORK FOR THE SEASON. 


Tuts is a season in which farmers lose by neglect more, perhaps, than at 
any other season of the year. We refer to small farmers of small means, 
who “ cannot aff ord” to enrich their lands as they desire. 

This is the season for gathering large quantities of material for the com- 
post he = Leaves may be collected to an indefinite extent, and nothing is 

ter suited to this use. Besides their value in the compost heap, they are 
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of great service for the bedding o of horses sat atin or may rhe made to do 
this service ere they are applied to the dung heap. Decay ed trees may also 
be applied to the same purposes in the manure heap. In these products you 
have the very material on which vegetation depends for its grow th, and every 
pound of either, which is properly taken care of, will help produce a new 
plant. This is also the season for getting home that peat muck of which we 
have spoken so often, and whatever other material may be accessible, from 
the hair, hides, and horns of the currier and tanner, to the shavings of the 
carpenter; though the latter, like leaves, may properly be made to render a 
preliminary service ere it is cast upon the dung heap. 

Tenacious clayey soils should be ploughed in the fall. This exposes them 
more effectually t to the influence of the frost, which improves their texture, 
as described elsewhere in this and our October number, and also causes the 
more extensive absorption of useful gases. 

Fruit trees may also receive their annual supply of manure, applied, not 

around their trunks, where it will be comparatively useless, but nearly at 
the outer circle formed by their tops. Here the spongioles, which alone can 
absorb nutriment, are chiefly to be found. Budding may also be attended 
to. 
+ Strawberry and asparagus beds, too, may be dug up, and prepared for an 
early spring “growth. Salt should be ap plied freely to the latter. Dahlia 
roots, the stems bei ‘ing cut off near the root, should be carefully dried and laid 
away in a cool and dry place, though carefully wenger! from frost. 

Tender shrubs may be protected by straw mats, brush, or tan, or covered 
with a barrel, having one head, according to the size, character, or situation 
of the plant. They may also be dug up, separated and reset, and thus their 
growth will be materially increased. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Roughing it in the Bush. By Mrs. Moopre. In two Parts, 25 cents each. G. P. 
Putnam. 


These volumes form the tenth and eleventh of Mr. Putnam’s Semi-monthly Library. 
The author is an exceedingly lively writer, giving in an uncommon degree reality and 
vividness to the scenes which she describes. Her experience in the wilderness of Canada 
is remarkable. Surrounded by the roughest specimens of Yankee refugees, sometimes 
visited, without any one to defend her, by wandering Indians, her constant exposure, in 
various ways, invests her story with great interest. Her statements are quite marvel- 
lous in fact, and so unusually severe were the circumstances of her condition at times, 
that the reader is disposed to inquire whether she is giving facts or fictions; and the 
personal interest which attaches to the story is enhanced by the consideration that she 
was totally unaccustomed to the rougher phases even ef cultivated communities. These 
volumes will find a ready sale and eager readers. 


eee 


Meyer's Universum. Edited by Cuartes A. Dana. H. J. Meyer, 164 William street. 


We have noticed the numbers of this series as they have been received, but have 
not made them particularly prominent. This was not accidental, but designed. There 
are 80 many serials, which prove to be mere catch-pennies, that we were not inclined to 
say much of them in advance. But seven numbers have been laid on our table, and 
they are increasing in interest rather than diminishing. The last two or three are supe- 
rior to any of the previous ones. They are well selected, well engraved, and well 
described, and are certainly a very desirable ornament for the centre table, and wor thy 
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a place among collections of engravings of far greater pretensions. We hope the pub- 
lisher is receiving the extensive patronage he deserves. 
The numbers are 25 cents each, containing three or four views of scenery in this or 


in foreign countries, to each of which a full description is annexed. 


Little Silverstring, or Tales and Poems for the Young. By Wm. Ovanp Bourne. Chas. 
Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 1853. 
This book is just what it professes to be. In “ Little Nibble, and the Trap,” the young 
mouse tells her mother, (as it was very proper that she should,) that she has found 


** A house for us both, 
Full of cheese and of braad.” 


We doubt not that many a child will let alone her cheese and bread as she sits down 
to read these pages. Most authors of juvenile works write in a sort of namby-pamby 
. style, descending below all propriety and decorum, so as to come, as they say, within 
the range of juvenile minds. Our author has done far better than this. The style is 
good, and the whole frame-work of the book is what it should be, neat, chaste, and 
dignified. Good principles and good practices are inculeated under the form of a story, 
in prose or poetry, and in language not inappropriate to any age or attainments. If this 
book does not sell, we shall lose some of our confidence in the wisdom of our fathers 
and mothers and aunts; and if it obtain general circulation, it will form another chain, 
stronger than iron, thrown around the youth of this country, and will add essentially to 
the strength of our hopes in relation to the coming generation. 


Les Aventures de Telemaque, Fils d Ulysses, par Fenelon, With Grammatical and His 
torical References, &c. By Lovis Fasquetie, LL.D. New-York: Newman & Ivison. 
1852. 

We noticed this new edition of Telemachus last month, but we failed to notice one of 
its chief excellences. In addition to the good paper, good printing, and good binding, 
which form its physical features, and that numbering of the lines of every page, before 
‘described, it contains a new set of marginal notes, prepared with great care by the 
learned editor, and with most happy success. This feature will no doubt give it a more 
favorable reception both in schools and families than any former edition. There is also a 
valuable Mythologic and Geographic Dictionary at the end of the volume. 


—-— 


Mechanics’ Assistant: A thorough Practical Treatise on Mensuration and the Sliding 
Rule, de. By D. M. Knarey, A.M. D. Appleton & Co. 276 pages. 


This book includes treatises on the various mensurations and kindred topics. In its va- 
riety of subjects, it is more full than most manuals of the sort. We hope, however, that 
our publishers will furnish a better illustration of a cube, for their next edition, than we 
have on p. 110: it has neither equal sides nor rectangles, 


Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. By Frev. L. Ormstep, With 
wood-cuts. Second Series. G. P. Putnam & Co. 


This is the nineteenth number of Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library; and twenty-five 
cents cannot begin to balance either the profit or pleasure to be derived from the read- 
iug of this volume. The style is good, the thoughts judicious and practical, while there 
is enough of story to interest the mere general reader. It is one of the most substantial 
books of this excellent series. 


The Master Builder ; or Life at a Trade, By Day Kettoae Ler, Author of “Summer- 
field; or Life ona Farm.” Redfield. 1852. pp. 522. 


A simple story, illustrating the excellence of virtue. No one can fail to be interested 
in it, and that deeply. Yet there are a few things in it we would change. The mali- 
cious attack upon the reputation of Arthur Sumner, and that of his own wife, by the 
young attorney, is a case of this sort which seems too gross, even under his strong desire 
toobtain money. We are taken here entirely by surprise, ana can scarcely consent to 
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any such outrage; nor would we choose this form of teaching virtue. ‘There are a few 
; ‘ x - a} . > xy) , ) > 
other matters that we would like to correct. But after all, few will be content to leave 


speck 
s 


g§ ¢ 
0 all, 


the story unfinished, and the youn 
by reading it. We comme nd it t 


lly will be coufirmed in their aeell sandellene 
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Music 1n New-Yorr.—The people of 


his metropolis, with some thousan is of vis- 
itors, have had a sort of jubilee season, in 


this department of science and art. So 


tnany concerts of so high an order have 
provi ibly hever for re be¢ n grive n here, and 
none but — f Jenny Lind have come 
up to any th like the ¢ xtraor ‘dinary at- 
‘ 7 * 
} } : ted. Wao 
tractions which Y they have presente 


will begin with those which were first in 

order, in commencing the series, those of 
Mapame Atsoni—The mention of this 

lady’s name, to one who has heard her ex- 


quisite notes, is but a steno rraphic mode of 


iegesting “the highest perfection of musi- 

99 : | 4 

cai art. ohe never [alis, but in all that 
’ ! } - Conti « Me 

she undertakes she 1 perie tly at home ’ 


j } } ‘ e. 1 = 

whether in the varied but beautiful melody 
. ” ’ i. 2 eats 

of “AA non eredea,.” or the equally beauti- 
Ty) ’ 


° 1 “ . 
ful but exceedinuly difficult “ Casta Diva, 
or the still more ec mp licated combinations 
of Rhodes air and variations. Her com- 


ps, than 

that of any other artist we have heard, 

ut if co im ynces at a much lower note, 

and the lower octave is magnificent. It 
+ 


pass of voice is not less, perha 


is not strange that, with her wonderful 
nower of voicé and admirable exe -cution, 
she has such power over her audiences, 
even though without exhibiting in herself a 


great share of feeling. Had she the vary- 
ing expression of countenance and oiber 
personal attractions of Madame Sontag, she 
would be absolutely irresistible; and with 


she doe 8 pos 


’ 


such of these incidentals as 


sess, she appears inferior ‘to none in her 
power to excite the enthusiasm o f her audi- 
ences, unless the fair Sw i » 13 an exception. 
All adinit, we suppose, that in artistic exe- 
cution she has no superior. 
. an hy ,1aé ' sc} } 7S Teg ") 
Madame Albont Is assisted apgiovanni 
and Rovere, the former Neier deficien t in 
power and brilliancy, but exceeding! 
fined and cultivated. Her orchestra i 


cient, and ably conducted by Arditi 


re- 


effi- 


y 
s 
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Mal ADAME Sontac.—W e have already refer- 
red more than once to this queen of song. 
Eleg: ant in person and manner, she has your 
sympathies ere she utters asound; and hav- 
ing Bhs her through her first series of 
concerts in New-York, we do not hesitate 


to pronounce her the best and most finished 





soprano we have ever heard. We do not 


forget the exquisite notes of “The Echo 

and the ‘‘ Flute Trio,” and the “‘ Bird 
Song,” nor the “Casta Diva,” of Jenny 
Lind. She had more power of voice m 
her upper notes, and this gave her an easier 
control of her audience. But Madame Son- 
tag has more power and volume in her 
lows r notes, where Jenny was 


‘ ” 
pon” 
5? 


materially 
deficient, and to us this is a sufficient com- 
cnaliiae Asan artist, Sontag loses nothing 
ne the cor parison. If one “ triumphed 


gloriously” in her “ Echo Song,” so does the 





oth erin her “Swiss Air.” If one enchanted 
e€ ry | vd y in | Bird Song, o does the 
S n Al If ne was 

1 “John Ander Nn, or 

ie Rye » 1s the other in 

inti “The Last Rose of 

mmer. fe would go far to hear her 
render “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
or “ On mighty pens.” “We have heard her 


render “ With verdure clad,” and this satis- 
eis entirely adequate to em- 
bi “ly n sound those notes which are so full 
of meaning. We would challenge the 
world to add a charm to her performance 
of the sacred air just named, which she 
gave in her fifth concert. 

In ballads she is as great as in the higher 


. , 
fles us that en 


styles of music. It was a strong man, 
strong physically, intellectually, and mor- 


ally, who sat by our side when she sung 
“Sweet Home,” at her second rehearsal, 
1 


down whose cheek tears streamed, and 


without any _ apparent effort to conceal 
them. Her Swiss Air is, perhaps, her most 
popular song. NO 6U6UpIrd =) «6¢an sing more 


sweetly, no nightingale warble more en- 
chantingly. The echo is perfect. But we 
need not enlarge. She has given us nearly 
thirty different selections of songs and du- 
ets,and not one of them has been a failure 
in the execution. 

Of her operatic style of music, her ‘‘Come 
pur me sereno,” from Sonnambula; “ Una 
voce,” from Barber of Seville; and Polka 
aria, by Alary, are perhaps -most papel ur. 
Rhodes air and variations, and Swiss air 
probably exhibit her wonderful execution 
better than any other selection she has 
sung. 

Madame Sontag is to return after a short 
tour to our principal cities and give “a new 
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imposing sc: if 


series of concerts on a most 
of magnitude.” With such att 
are not surprised at the ne 
exists for more extensive 
at our hotels. 

Madame Sontag is well sustained. 
zzolini has been unwell since his arrival, 
ut inc 


ractions we 


cessity whi h 


1 
accommoda 
signor 


i 
b 





pater mag in favor durmg the few spe- 
cimens of his talent i he has given. 
Sienor Badiali is second to none in hi 
sphere. He is a man of ellent person 
and address, and his m worthy of a 
man. We have heard him le by side 


lt 
vith Marini and Salvi, and he does not fall 


‘hind in ¢@o1 nNparison with either « tf thei 
Even there he is par inter par 
eo 7 a2 + 
Another wonderful attraction at these 


concerts 18 


Pau. Jutien.—We do not know the ex- 
act meaning of the words prodigy, miracle, 
&e., although on this point we have care 
fully studied the dictionaries. But to hear 
a boy of some twelve or thirteen years of 
age, standing before 4,000 or 5,000 p ople, 
without notes, and play the succe ssive airs 
of different operas, and this not parrot -like, 
ifter the manner of a hand organ, b ry 80 2s 


» strain, and excite 


to give meaning to thi 
in the hearer, sometimes with th 


hen in a bold bravura 





does Master Paul, is this acquire- 
is it a oft ? [t 3 st be both | 
is not “the ordinary course of nature,” but 
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itis by the careful ex _ 2 of a talent, wh 
is the immediate gift « Pong n who tunes the 
harps of angels, and who gives n 
the birds. This gift cannot be pasted 
without sin, 

Paul is adequate to 


ich 


ic lody LO 


1 every style of music. 

He has played for us the “Carnival of 

Venice.” in which the best critics pro- 

nounced him “admirable. But Paganini 
| 


was in sportive mooc 1when he produc ed 


that h terog neo somposition, and, in our 
opinion, brought t fi orth merely a curious and 
ludicrous jumble—a ch Id’ s toy, with a 

and shoulders, and all below 


But Ps 


wl would 


nere parti-colored rags, 

] Sos . +4 smat ¢eaith feral) ey 
and did give its spirit most truthfully. It 
i, a : } inh weenie olf 66 Wella 
18, however, In the sweet music ol Plibe 


du ziment,” that he most delights us 
Here hs speaks a language that all can un- 
derstand and feel. He is a truly wonderful 
boy. Simple and artless in his mannere 

yearance. he secures the warm- 
mpathies of his audience. But we 
felt more like paying honor to hin 
than when, at the concert of the little 
Mademoiselle Urso rose from his seat 
and threw a fine bouquet at her who might 
almost aspire to be his rival. But Paul 
need not rely on his boyhood or other znc:- 
dent. He will never play to thin houses, 
where there is any body to appreciate true 
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an artist giving 
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nerit 1o0 
the high 


expre ; 


music. 


MApEMOISELLE CAMILLE Urso—On the 
ben September, in Metro; olitan Hall, 

nd concert in America,” in whi 
t his little girl “of eleven years of age” was 
the principal attraction. To say that it 
very respecti house, and that 
pleased, coming as it did on Thurs 
th Mad 
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iaine montagy the eve- 
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vas 


the “first gra ch 


St cured a ible 
all were 
d Ly evening, Wi 
lame Alboni the 
t be faint 


} 14 
I yy, and da 
f ¢ evening, would n 
But would io our new f 


hey ~~ serve hi rher commen lation, Mr. 


pr ece lin 


ing 
wgrrs 


VU pra 
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be unjust lenas, 





wer, as a te ~ possesses many good 
points, and in his yrolienne Alle mande,” 
ob ained 1 very Mh! €7icore, His vi ice 
is pe eullal iy ad: apted to that sty le of music. 
Madame Oscar Comittant appear l twice 
during the evening, and received very sul 
stantial proc f of the favor of the audience. 
oar is hands me i on, with excellent 
voice under good vation, and will no 
yubt : be come quite a orite. Her power 
extends through a great compass, and by 
contin l, judicious practice, she will com- 
mand, and dves now, a higher note of good 
quality than is often heard in the concert 
room. But the most wonderful perform- 
ance was that of our little friend, Camille, 
on the violin. She plays with wonderful 
power. W Cc doubt whether Paul Julien, 
at her age, could do so well. She manages 
her bow with great skill, and her fingers 


and 
This child, mounted 
the stage, with her 
the difficult airs of 
and Beriot, with good effect, was 
marvel; and amid the cheerin 
e she received, a bouquet th 
y “Paul himself, could 
‘yom the score or more she 
be en he Id as a p! 
to the donor and 


Aecomi pan li d } Vv Mr. 


move with the precision of clock-work, 
with apparent ease. 
upon a platform on 
short frock, playi ing 


Vi ie tti 


4 
rown to 
she have select- 


received, 
»Y 1Z » honorable 
The 


Comittant 


| have 
th receiver, 
ngs were 
on the piano 

We heartil nd arti ts to 
the favorable notice of the lovers of music 
in the United States. 
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Worntne Cows.—The cow is seidom anb- 
jected to the surveillance of the yoke in this 
country. Why, more io the mare, she 
should be considered entitled to this exemp- 
tion, is a question not easy to be solve l. In 
many cases where cows have been moderate- 
ly worked, they have not been at all injured 
thereby, and have produced nearly if not 
quite as much milk as when suffered to em- 
ploy their leisure on the best of feed. Mr 
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Colman, in his European ‘l'our, mentions an /o measure « vireular acre, describe its 
instance where a man in Sussex, England, circumference with a radius of 117.75 feet. 
who cultivated a small farm of four acres Zo measure a circular half acre, take a 
and kept two cows, worked one of the cows radius of 83.25 feet. 

in a cart, by which he made a saving of 70 seasure a circular quarter acre, take 


twenty-four dollars a year. Notwithstand- 4 radius of 58.87 feet. 
ing the cow was worked, she made eight To measure a circular eighth of an acre, 
pounds of butter per week, besides furnish- take a radius of 41.625 feet. 


ing some milk for the family. In Massa- Jo measure one sixteenth of an acre, take 
chusetts a man has performed all his farm 4 radius of 29.5 feet. 

work with four cows; hauling wood, stone To measure a circular rod, take a radius 
for walls, &c., as with oxen. The cows Of 9.8 feet. 

were two years old when first yoked, and The above radit vary less than an inch 


were “broke in” in three days, 80 as to be from mathematical accuracy. 
perfectly manageable and kind at all times. 
— New-England Farmer 





Census or Caicaco.—The total number 
Kono 


of inhabitants is ascertained to be 38,733. 
Of these the White population is 38,387 


Tae Eyeuip or tue Tree-Toav.—The Colores " 546 
peculiarity of the glass-like transparency of Male “ 20,670 
the lower eyelid of the tree-toad (which, in Female “ 18,068 
those animals, is the larger, and performs American born, - - 19,814 
the office of closing the eye) is well worthy Foreign born, - - - 19,410 - 


of notice. I have elsewhere remarked a Owners of habitations. or number of 


structure exactly similar in the wood slave, those owning dwellings in which A 
(Mabouya agilis,) a pretty little Scincoid they reside, - - - - - - - 3,156 
lizard that plays about wails in Jamaica. The increase in two years has been as 


In both cases we may consider it a beauti- follows: 

ful and effective provision for the protection Total population, Jupe 1st, 1852, 38,7338 
of the eye during the rapid movements of Total population, June Ist, 1850, 28,620 cu 
the animals, where sight would be indis- 7 


pensable. The tree-toad dwells babitually Increase in two years,- - - 10,113 - 





among the heathering leaves of the wild 
pines, always stiff and leathery, and often 
armed with sharp serrated spines at every 
edge, Amiones these it moves to and fro 
hy violent headlong leaps, in which it needs 
to be guided by the sharpest sight.. How 
interesting, then, ia it to see that its gra- 
cious Creator has furnished it with a glassy 
window, which it may in a moment draw 
before its eye, for shelter from danger, with- 
out in the least hindering the clearness of 
its vision! This structure has not, I be- 
lieve, been noticed by any naturalist; and, 
indeed, it is scarcely perceptible when the 
delicate membrane has become opaque by 
immersion in spirits. “ All thy works shall 
praise thee,O Lord !"—Naturalist’s Sojourn 
tn Jamaica. 


Userut Caucuations.—aA gallon of dis- 
tilled water weighs 10 lbs, a cubic foot 
62.5 Tbe. 

To reduce cubic feet to beer gallons, mul 
tiply by 7.48. 

To find the number of beer gallons in a 
cistern or other cylindrical vessel, multiply 
the square of the diameter in inches by the 
depth in inches, and this product by .0034 
(nearly); or, multiply the square of the 
diameter in feet by the depth in feet, and 
this product by 5.874. 


The above statistics present the fact that 
of the whole population of the city there 
are 2,607 more males than females, and 105 
more foreign than native-born citizens, 








A Svuccessrur Curtrivaror.—Col. Wilder 
stated in his address before the New-Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Society, that a gentleman 
who makes the cultivation of the straw- 
berry his special business, raised on five 
eighths of an acre more than three thousand 
boxes. These he sold by contract for the 
season at twenty-five cents per box, or about 
twelve hundred dollars per acre. 

A GarpEeNrr.—We commend the card 
of “a gardener,” to be found in our adver- 
tising pages, to the notice of gentlemen de- 
siring such assistance, and we have no hesi- 
tation in recommending him as one of the 
most accomplished in the country, and as 
entirely trustworthy. 





Back Numpers Wantep.—We shall be 
glad to obtain, at first cost, the following 
numbers: 
Of vol. 1,......Nosz. 3, 4, 5, and 7. 
“ 2 ...... “ 2,8, 4, 6, and 12. 
”. ttesesce * ae 
7 Jose ae 

Please forward to us by mail. 
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136 Broad St., 


dutey 


i 


pant 


have just received from Hoiland a choice assortment of DoverEz in 
HyacinTHs,TcLips, Narcissus,Cro us, DovBLEe JONQUILLBS, log 
Crown Imp ,L<, Iris, and other Bulbous Roots suitable dir 
' planting at this season of the year. The Uyacinths are par- D 
ticularly fine, and most of ti.em of the sorts most adapted to vgr 
b'oom in pots or glasses, with all the best sorts for forming a 


bed in the garden, than which nothing can be more beautiful 
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NEWARK, N.J., 
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ill at very low prices, for which see new cata 
which will be sent on application, and contains ful 
tions for theirculture. Garden and Flower S¢ eds, Double 
of the fi sorts, Greenhouse Plants in great 
ety, allon moderate terms, 7 


Newark, Oct., 1852. 
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FARE $3.10.—A reduction of 10 cents made to those pur- 
ehasing tickets at the office. 

PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, 
Lings, at 8.15, 1.45, 3, and 10.15. 

On and after Thursday, April Ist, the Mail Lines for Pal- 
timore will leave the Depot, llth and Market streets, as fol- 
lows, viz 

MORNING LINE : 
—— in 51- 2 hours, Ad ping at all the regu ie 
on the 

AFTERN )ON EXPRESS LINE at 1 3-4 P. M., dafly, except 
funday. Through in 41-2 hours—stop ping zy only at Chester, 
Wilmington, Elkton, and H: _ de Grac 

NIGHT L INE at 10 1-4 P. M., daily ; through in 5 1-2 hours, 
stops at the principal alana n the Road. 

The trains leave Baltimore for Philadelphia, as follows :— 
Express train at 8 1-2 A. M., and Mail trains at 11 A. M., and 
61-2P.M 

N EWC ASTLE AND FRENCHTOWN LINE 3 P. M. 

The Steamboat Robert Morris will leave Dock st. Wharf 
daily. except Sunday, at 3P.M. This line leaves Baltimore 
for Philadeldhia from Bow ly’s Wharf at 6 1-2 A. M. 


S 


Fare by this Li » « 92,00 


AND BALTIMORB RaliLtroap 


Sunday, 


8 1-4 o’clock, daily, exce pt 
r way Stations 





Forward Deck . . $1,50 


Going North. 

Leave peng ag from the Office, corner Chambers street 
and Coll 

6 A. M. 
with Western 
Poughkeepsie, 
from 3ist sire 

7 A.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all way stations. 

8 A.M. Way Mail Train for Albany and Troy, stopping on- 
ly at Manhattan, Dobb’s Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill, and all 
Mail Stations North 

9.50 A.M. Passenger and Freight 
stopping at all Stations. 

1P.M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at Yonk- 
ers, Tarrytow! i, Peekskill, Cold Spring, Fishkill, New Ham- 
burgh, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Tivoli, Oakhill, Hudson, 
and Stuyvesant, and connecting with the Express Train leaving 
Albany at 6 30 for Buffalo. 

2P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all stations, 

4 P.M. Way Train, to Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Yonke rs, Dobbs’ Fe rry, Dearman, Tarrytown, Sing Sing. Cru- 
ger’s. Peekskill, Garrison’s, Cold Spring, Fishkill, New Ham- 
burgh, Poughkeepsie, and all stations north, on signal. 

4.30 P.M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all way stations. 

6 P. M. Express Train for Albany and Troy, stopping only 
at Peekskill, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Hudson and 
Stuyvesant. Through in 4 hours from 3lst street, and con- 
necting wit th Ww estern Trains. 

6.15 P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all way stations. 

7.30 P. M. Emigrant and Freight Train for Albany and Troy, 
stopping at all way stations. 

Poughkeepsie to Albany ; leave Poughkeepsie at 6.15 A. M., 
stopping at all way stations. 


ge me at 

xpress Train for 
Train, stopping only at 

Rhinebeck and Hudson. 


7 


Albany and Troy, connecting 
Peekskill, Fishkill, 
Through in 4 hours, 


Train to Poughkeepsie, 





Trains run as follows:—Leave New-York from foot of Du- 
ane street, daily, as followa:— 

1. Day Express Train, at G A. M., (Sundays excepted,) for 
Dunkirk, wo re connecting without del ny, with first class steam- 
ers for Cleveland, running in connection with the Express 
Train for Cit cinnati; and with first class steame rs for Toledo 
and Monroe, running in connection with the Michigan South- 
ern Railroad. (Dinner at Deposit, and supper at Hornellsville.) 
Passengers by this train take the Canandaigua Railroad at El- 
mira. and arrive at Rochester and Buffalo the same evening. 

2. Mail Train at 7.30, A.M., (Sundays excepted,) stopping at 
all the stations. This train remains over night at Elmira, and 
geos on next morning at 7.30, arriving at Dunkirk at 4.55 P. M. 
(Dinner at Narrow sburgh. ) 

3. Way Train, ai 3 P. M., 





(Sundays excepted,) via Piermont 







., (Sundays excepted,) for Suffern 
and Otisy ille.. 

5. Evening Express Train, at 6 P. M. for Dunkirk, there con- 
necting with first class steamers for Detroit direct; and also 
for Erie, Ashtabula, Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo, and Mon- 
roe. On Saturdays this train runsonlyto Elmira. (Supper at 
Turner’s. Breakfast at Hornelisville.) 

m. Emigrant train at 6 P. M., (Sundays exeepted,) for Dur 





Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. 


Four Daily Lines between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


atom River Railroad, —New-Xerk to 
f REDUCTION OF FARES.—Through Fares $1.50 between Alb: 


stopping at all the stations, 
evening. 


cepted,) stopping at El 


Chester at 7.25 A. 3 


all stations on the rond, and for Canandaigua, Rochester, {vf 
falo, and all the Western Staces. 


Charleston, 8S. C., Wheeling, Va., Pittsburg, Pa., and Wash. 
ington, D. C._—Tickets a to these points can be procured 
at the De a Philadelphia. Fare to Charleston, $19; Wheel- 
r, , Sill: ittsburg, $10: Ww yy oe $4.80. 

VW VILMING TON ACCOMMODATIK \N TRAINS.—The Ac. 








commodation trains stopping malil: ermediate places between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, will run as follows: Leaye 
hy laln} . Bele as acini’ ia aia ¢ 
PI acdeipnia irom Mepot, Lith : Ke eis, at ll A. M.., 
4 and 7.15 P. M. Leave Wilmi on at 6 A. M., (Market 
train) 7.15 A. M., and P. M.; and Freight Train at 7 P.M. 
with Market Car attached. 
The Mail Trains leave Wilmington at 11 A. 3M.,3 and 10 P. 
OF ‘ilmington, 50 cents. To Chester, 25 cents 
E) tickets to Wilmin 1, good to return by any train 
same ¢ ) 
r nust be procured at the offic before 
fol; 
3A —100 pounds baggage allowed each 
passenger, a! the Company holds it responsible only for 
the losa of !, to the value of $100, 
Any latrunk or parcel by Mail Trains, 
can « 1atthe office and paying freight 
on tl . i, HUDDELL, Agent. 


ym 
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MLSS Y wists aroy: 
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ains. On and after Sept. 2 





Going Seuth. 





Lea ne § ation at 5.45 A, M., and Albany at 6 
A. rain for New-York, stopping at all stations 


. yay ua 
re there are Mails to be received land de 
Leave Troy Engine Station at 6.45 A.} 
Express Train for New-York, 
inebeck, Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, 


‘ 2s 
Through in 4 hours 





slivere d. 

I.,and Albany at 7 A 
stopping only at Hudson, 

Cold Spring and Peekskill, 


ngine Station at 10.45 A, M., and Albany at a 


Train, stoppihg at S uyvesant, I Hudson, Oakbi 
Hyde Park, Poughkeepele. 
rer’s,Sing Sing, and Dobbs’ 


M. Way 
ivoli, Barrytown, Rhinebeck, 


Fishkill, Cold Spring, 


~ ee Tere 
Leave Troy E 


a 


ad 


Peek kill, ¢ 






Ferry. 

Leave Albany at ight and Passenger Train 
for New-York, stop 18. 

Leave Troy Engine 30 P. M. Albany at 4 P. 
M. Way Train, stop y at Stuyvesant, . poem Dakhill 


*k, Hyde Park, Pou 
pring, Garrisons’, 


chkeepsie, New 
Peekskill, 


I a eet 
livoli, Barrytown, I 
Hiamb rch, P 


eepsie only, stopping 


* Gace Dineae.® 
o Dd.y LOP POUNCHK 


t6 


+ 
os 
ey 


Leave Troy Engine Station : P. M., and 
M. Express Train r only 


ain, 
ie, Fishkill, and Peekskill. Thre 


Albany at 6.15 P. 
Hudson, Rhinebeck 
ugh in 4 hours. 


stonpir 


Poughkeep 


Yr . ‘ead Ene ttntior 7 H 8 4h 
Leave Troy Engine Station at 8.20 P. M., and Albany at 8.4 
‘* ’ " . ore . ] - - . 
P.M. Night Mail Train, stopping at all stations on signal. 
LEAVE POUGHKEED FOR NEW-YORK. 
)pping at all stations above Peekskill, and 





At 6.45 A. M., st 
at Cruger’s, Sing Sing, Tarrytown, 
Hastings, Yonkers, and Manhattan. 


SKILL F . NEW-YORK, 


Dearman, Dobbs’ Ferry. 


LEAVE PEBE 
At 6.15 and 7 A. M. ,and 5 P.M., stopping at all way sta- 
tions. {(e" Passengers will procure tickets before entering 
the cars. Tickets Dt irchased after entering the cars will be 5 
cents extra. a E STARK, Superintendent. 
New-York, Sept. 27, 18 


New-York and Erie Railroad.—Summer Arrangement. 


TRAINS TO NEW-YORK. 

1, Day Express Train leaves Dunkirk at 6 A. M., (Sundays 
excepted,) and arrives in New-York the same evening, Pas- 
sengers from Buffalo and Rochester take this train at Canan- 
daigua. 


2. Way Train leaves Otisville at 6.05 A. M., (Sundays ex- 


ce pted. 1.) 


3. Mail Train leaves Elmira at 7.01 A.M.,( 


and arriving 


Sundays excepted,) 
in New-York same 
Mail 10.05 
Q mira over nicht. 
9. Accommodation Train leaves Dunkirk at 1.30 P. M.,. (Sat- 
urdaye and Sundays excepted.) 
Evening Express train, leaves Dunkirk at ! 


Train leaves Dunkirk at A. M., (Sundays ex- 





5 P.M. Passen- 


vers from Bull ilo and Rocheste r take this train at Canandaigua 
"e, at 9.30 P. M. 


ed NEWBUR mGH BRANCH. 
Trains run daily, (Sundays exe: spted,) as follows .— 
Leaving Ne wbure rh at 6.05 A, M., ‘and 5.16 P. M. 
, and 6.20 P. M. 

FREIGHT TRAINS. 
Freight Trains leave from foot of Duane street, at 6 P. M., | 


Leare 





CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 
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For Boston, Via Newport and Fall River: 
nd superior steamers EMPIRE ST ATE o'clock, A. M., by the accommodation train, which arrives in 
Boston at a quarter before 9 o’clock, A. M. 


By the splendid a 
and speed, pardon larly 
d the price of state rooms, the sam: 


SAY STATE, of great strengih a 











and 
adapt ed to the ni vigation Ol Long Isla 1d, running In The rates lor passage an 
connection with the Fall R r and O y Railroad, & 4&3 by the other lines, 
listance of 53 mi to B A cteamboat runs in connection with this line to and frem 
Leave pier No. « Not Riv near Battery. Providence, daily, except 5u idays. 
j steal BAY LTE, ¢ 1 \ iam Brown, on Mare from New-York through to Providence, Fall River, 
nda Wednesdays, and Fridays, : o’clock, P. 4 Newport, $3. To New-Bedford, f re $3 60. 
steamer EMPIRE STATE, Captain Be Brayton Freight to Boston is taken at the same rates as by the oth 
i s, Thursdays, and Saturd ,at 5o'c! cr. P. Me r r | . and forwarded with greater expedition by an 
: I t ir Nev rt ress f ht train, which k 3 Fall River every morning 


Line is the only one thatr r ym Newport. icht tr 
mimodic ‘ y rooms, and ul septed)at 7 ‘clock. for Be ston and New-Bedford. 





at are fi lw i l te re S = XCe} 4 0% i 
arrangem r ¢ ri ‘ pas P arriv at its desti on at or abo t11, A. M. 
who! fforded by t route a1 st on board, an For { or pa upply on board,or at the office on Pier 
Lat Fall River | l *Y l, reaching Be %. North River. For stat yoms or berths, apply on board ; or 
following orc remain on | i until if it is desired to secure them ahead, applicati m may be made 
breakfast, and leave £% River at a quarter om s3$6 to TISDALE& BORDEN, aad 70 and 71 West street. 
Camden and 
gamacenl ah 
Pier 2 , t of ‘ek P, M. Fare, $1,50. 
am a hn | re I sd Mc A, M.. and 51-2 P. M., for Ta 
. f 7 ’ t | 
’ ni Se ‘ } 7 1 
1 fo "Wainu at SA. M..and2P.M. Emigrant Line Bordentown and . 
t amboat Tran Pies . 1at5P.M. Fare, Ratrroap Way I roR BORDENTOWN AND INTERMEDIATE 
PLACES. 
rR PHILADELPAIA FOR \W-YO] At 4 1-2 o’clock P. M., from Watnut eet Wharf 
AN INTERM NATE Pua —ift 1 } l 1 | or Freeh Idat& A.M and 2 P. M. 
At So’clock A. M. and 2 o’c! P. M.. f VV t t For Lambertville at 9 A. M., and 2 1-2 P. M. 
Wharf. A ior Mount Holly at 9 A. M., 21-2 and 41-2P. M. 
y $2 Office for inquiry, 44 Delaware Avenu > 








% Second Class at 8 A. M.,or ; Jffice f 
. %, h River WILLIAM H. ATZ MER, 
































Neturning, leave New-York from | r No.1, Norih hiver, 
it A. M.. and? P.M Age nt ©. &c A. ER. Co. 
= r . —~ 
New-York and New-Ha aven Ral lroad. —Summer A rrangement, 
= (1959—T of New-Y leave 1 corner of port, connecting with H yasatonic and Naugatuck Railroads at 
( j reet i | Bri id) 
MMOI I . awn & , 4 a rA. T . a w-}¥ OP seen Ace ymmodati yn and Special— 
to Sta rd and} k, and r at all station A, M., and 4.26 + M., through from New- 
| nd ¢ » P.M. t ugh to I -Haven. At 8.950 M., and 3.45 P.M., from P¢ rt Chester. The 
~and 630 P. M., for Port ¢ ter. The 11.30 A. M. runs \ > pe sengers from Springfield and Hart- 
( 1 with 1 from New: n to Hi l and Ra ilroads at New-Haven. The 4.20 P. M, re- 
‘ rfield, and wit! n over the Canal Road om Hartford and Springfield Railroads, 
Express TTrarns for Nev _ Hartford, Springfield, Bos- leave New-Haven on arrival of trains from 
t Connecticut River ar nt Railroads, to Ogdens- Poston, at 1.15 and 8.50 P. M., (stopping at Bridgeport, Nor- 
t nd Montreal.—At \. M., stopping at Stamford al 1 walk, and Stamford ;) leaving Bost yn atS A. M.. and 3.45 P.M. 
Brid rt, connecting with the Housatonic Ng tuck See large bill of advertisement at the Station House and prin- 
Raili s at Bridgeport, and Canal Railr ad at New-Haven— cipal Hotels. GEO. W. WHISTLER, Jr., 
| at 3.30 P. M., stopping at Stamford, Norwalk, and Bridge- Superintendent, 
New-York 2 ind Harlem Rai vilroad.—_Summer Arrangement. 
On and after Monday, July y 19th, the following trains will Pleasantville, and at Kensico on sig nal, and at all the way sta- 
Ud day ; excepted) y Hall 1 Station, corner of Tryon tions south of White Plains. 
] | Centr reet. A senrers also received at the Ticket 2d. 720 A.M., from Croton Falls, Accommodation Train 
( ner of Broome street an 1 Bowery; ont it Twenty- stop] in¢ at the way stations north of Fordham. : 
ppir n the street. 8d. 530 A, M., from Chatham Four Corners, stopping at, and 
ist ommod D Trai opping the u | stations north of, White Plains; al so Tuckahoe g and 
‘ ro f lL. Willi 3 Bridge. 
9 rners Mail Train, connecting 4th. 5 P. M.. from Croton Falls, Accommodation Train 
for Albany 2 Troy, or st nping at, and all way stations north of, Harlem, ‘ 
ns north of Fordham. _ 5th. 12 M., from Chatham Four Corners, in connection with 
rners Accommodation Train, Western Railroad, (East and West,) stopping at, and all inter- 
¢ ] ad Trains for Springfield, stop- mediate stations north of, Fordham and Morrisania, Mott 
ning et all stations north of White Plains, and on ional at Haven and Harlen. 
i ate stations between Fordham and White Plains for 6th, 6 30 P. M., from White Plains, Local Accommodation 
; n. Train, stopping at all intermediate stations, 
nmodation Train, Other Local Accommodation Trains leave the City Hall Sta- 
tion for William’s Bridge at 1130 A. M., and 6 30 P. M. 
h. : Train, stopping For Fordham, 7, 8 30, 9 30, A.M.; 1, 2 30, 5, 8 and 11 P.M. 
‘ if Returning, leaves William’s Bridge at 5 40 A.M., and 1 P.M. 
6 Leave Fordham at 5 45, 6 45, 8 30,945 and 1115 A.M., 2 15, 
‘ 4 30, 6 30 om d915 P.M. Leave Mott Haven and Harlem at 6, 
P! 7.8. 845, 10,1130 A.M.; 120, 2 30,3 25, 445, 5 32, 6 45, 7 3a 
‘ and 9 30 P.M. 
For Sunday arrangement see hand bil 
Train, 6 M.. fir Accommodation Train, Y SLOAT. 
stopping at dy’: , a, Bedford, Newcas stle, _New- York, Jt aly i2th, 1852. _ Superintendent. 





FARMER'S BOILERS, OR LAUNDRY KETTLES, 


OF ALL SIZES, FOR SALE BY 


| ® ' R aR a a ye re ae oe St ® ys . 
No. 238 amie STREET, New-York. 
3 
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“2Q PRACT 


Just Published, 


Norris's Hany Boox ror Locomotive ENGINEERS AND 


Macuinists. 1l2mo. $1 50. 

“Coming from such a source it is a wo 
as a buon to the Engineering Communiiy.’ 
rican. 

“With pleasure do we meet with such a 


k whicl 


work. en Arti 


“The practical knowledge of such men can hardly be over- 


estimates.’ ’— Balt. Patriot. 


Tue ASsayeER’s GuIpE: or 
Miners and Smelters for the 


1 we hail 
—Scientific Ame- 


Practical Directions to Assayers, 
Teste a: id Assays by heat or wet 


CA UWS. 


processes of the Ores of all the principal Metals, and of Gold 


and Silver Coins and Alloys. 


a 


Tig Paper HANGER’s 
SMITH. Imo. 75c. 

A TREATISE ON A Box ON INSTRUMENTS AND THE Supp 
Rue, for the use of Gaverrs., ENGINEERS, SEAMEN Ayp 
STUDENTS. By Tuomas KENTISH. Illustrated by numerous 


By O. M. Lizper. 12mo. 75 


Companion. By James Arrow. 


engravings. 12mo. §&l. 
Tue PRACTICAL Move CALCULATOR, for MECHANIC‘, 
Enotneers, Navat Arcuitects, &¢. By Oviver Byry;, 


In one vol. royal 8vo. $3 30. 


HENRY CAREY BAI RD, 


SUCCESSO 
June, 3t. 


TO E. 


L. CAREY, 


Sci ntific Pubh isher , Philadelphia. 








UNIrOM 


AGRIGULT UR! 


WAREHOUSE 





AND 


SEED STORE 


—\ 
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GER obde dks ds? stat C Bes 


Manufacturers and Venders of Agricultural Implements and Machines, 
and Dealersin Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental 


Trees, 


Domestic Animals, Fertilizers, &c., 


NO. 23 FULTON ST, NEAR FULTON MARKET, NEW-YORK 


—_——___$——> 0 @ 6 >— 


THe Subscribers announce to their friends and the public 
that they have opened an establishment for the manufacture 
and sale of articles as above, which they offer at moderate 
prices. 

The principal Implements an d Machines are made under 
their own immediate supervision, by experienced mechanics, 
from the best materials. and after recently improved models, 

The Seep DEPARTMENT omiten ‘es all the approved varieties 
adapted to the fieid and garden culture of the West Indies, 
Mexico, and the whoe territory of the United States; and the 
Freit and ORNAMBNTAL Trees, as well as the Domestic 
Animats, furnished by us, will be of the choicest kinds, and 
selected by competent judges, 

Among the Ferritizers are included the be 
Peruvian Guano, Plaster, Bone Dust, 
of Lime. 

In order to give an idea of our epg a and to avoid 
replies to numerous inquiries, we bave issued a“ Descriptive 
Catalogue”’ of about 100 pages, containing the r rice List, and 


st quality of 


aud Native Phosphate 














various engravings illustrative of some of the articles we keep 
on sale, which will be furnished gratis to those who may apply 
for it personally or by mail. 

All orders for goods, &c., will be punctually executed, which 
may be addressed to us, by mail or otherwise, accompanied with 
the money, or a sight or acceptunce Ou some respon- 
sible house in Boston, Philadelphia, or New-York. 

The directicn may be mede in French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, or English, which should be written out in full, in 
a clear and intelligent manner in order to avoid mistakes or 
delays, which might otherwise occur, 

Produce on Consignment.—We are prepared to receive and 
sell on commission all kinds of Agricultural Produce, not 
immediately perishable; such as grain, seeds, indigo, cochineal, 
beef, pork, butter, eggs, rice, sugar, molasses, honey, wax, 
hides, cocoa, tobacco, cotton, wool, hemp, mahogany, &c. &c. 


RALPH & CO 


draft at 


March. 3m. 








FOR SALE, 
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Of different ages; 


Short Horns are descendants of the herd of the late Mr, Bates, of Kirkle vavington, England, 
are. 
the best imported Stock. The Cows are unrivalled_as rich Milchers. 
AARON CLEMENT, Agent 
for the purchase and sale of improved Stock, dc., 
Cedar Street, rele Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


as one of the best and most scientific breeders of the 


“SORN & : 


the greater part of them bred on the farm of Thomas P. Remington, es 
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(P A @Pgnyr 
WALL Lbs, 


Many of the 
justly celebrated 
The Alderneys have been bred directly from 
Apply to 
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not 
neal, 
wax, 
&c. 


ANDREWS 


2 FReae FF P 


No. 70 PINE STREET, New-York, 


COWUUESSLON 


FOR THE SALE OF 


TH IR OETA NDS 


ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINERY, LEATHER BELTING, &C.; BROKERS IN DYE-WOODS, 


DYE-STUFFS AND OILS. 


Mar ly. 


a ee 


ALSO, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN EVERY VARIETY OF 


4 


Aesiqner and Engraver on Gloov, 


Mar, 3t. 





WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY 


102 NASSAU STREET, Corner Ann, NEW-YORK. 


—$ . = —— re. 


AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY JOUN B. 


NEWMAN, 


M.D., LUL.D., 


Late President of Harrodsburg (Ky.) Female College, aud Author of various works on Natural Science, ete., ete. 





PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY, or 
12mo. Jn press. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, or Seconp 
Book. 12mo. 

QUARTO ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
oR THIRD Book. In preparativu, 

PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY, or 
FourtH Boox. 12mo. In preparation. 

The plan of this Series, as well as ‘he method of its execu- 
tion, is entirely original with the author, who has been many 
years engaged in teaching the department of science it em- 
braces, 

Most of the school-books purporting to teach Physiology are 
mere compilations from the French and German, which not 
only retain many technical terms rarely used even by the Pro- 
fession, but also, by using Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in 
the explanation of organic operations, render the whole subject 
vague and confused. To remedy these defects, and thus re- 
move the great obstacles to the more general introduction ot 
the study into schools, is the object of the present Series. 

The properties of the Life Power are defined and described 


NEWMAN’S First Book. 


at the commencement, together with the mutual relations of 


the Builders-up and Pullers-down of nature. On this founda- 
tion the superstructure is laid, thereby enabling the author to 
explain the organic functions in a clear and direct manner, 
wholly removing the ordinary confusion, and investing the 
subject with the interest of which it is so eminently suscept- 
ible. In every insiuance the relations to Hygiene are given, 
and the great laws coverning Health and Disease explained, 
with the reasons for those laws. 

The illustrations are ample in number, and no trouble or 
expense has been spared to make them superior to any thing 
of the kind before presented to the public. Besides the ordi- 


hary wood engravings. there are a sufficient number from 


stona, printed in colors, to depict the natural appearance of 


the interior structures of the human body. This is a new 
feature in the present Series, by means of which the map-form 
is conjoined with the text-book, so that what would otherwise 
cost some fif-een dollars is givenin a more valuable connec. 
tion, and equally beautiful form, at the entire expense to the 
pupil of Ong DoLLaR. 


LoGy, (formerly First Book,) 
now published, develops the priuciples of the Science in a 
clear and concise manner, together with their practical ap- 
plications in Hygiene, Education, and Mental Philosophy, it 
gives an account of the temperaments and races, togethe: 
with the argument for the unity of the human family. In 
connection with the Anatomy, i gall the plates of the 
“London Artists’ Hand-Book tomy;” and, in thie 
**Nervous System,” explains ies Bell's * Theory of 
Expression,’’so as to impart to the student in draw- 
ing. Forthe Sehool, the Family . and the genera] reader, 
itis confidently recommended as e best, as well as clearest, 
work on the subject of which it treats. On the rece ipt of 622 
cents, a copy will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
by mail, and prepaid 


DANIEL BURGESS & Co., 
(Late Cady & Burgegs,) 


60 John Street, New-York City. 


Tue PRINCIPLES OF Piysio 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
M.D., LL.D. 
Angel. 

I, PLANT Lire, comprising the Nutritive Apparatus. 
II. Beast Lirg on Sout, comprising the Phenological Fa- 
culiies. 

II. ANGE Lire or Spreit, Jehovah's Likeness in Man. 

This work shows the unity of the Life Power, and its mode 
of Operating in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. It makes 
Phrenology orthodox, and is a guide to those who wish to 
develop their higher nature, and cause all their powers to work 
most easily and to the best advantage. Tis style is peculiarly 
clear and interesting. r ; 

Also by the same author, Botany for Young People; Fascina- 
tion, or the Philosophy of Charming; and the Philosophy of 
Goneration: its Abuses, their Causes, and Cure, ica 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 


129 and 131 Nassau Street, New-York City. 
Nov., tf. 
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By JoHN B. NEwMan, 
Showing his Three Aspccis of Plant, Beast, and 








FRANCIS’ PILOSITOUS COMPOUND 


Is GOARANTEED to restore the hairin all cases. The condi- Compound is prepared to restore gray hair to its original color 
tlons are made known in the circular that accompanies each without dyein,, for which the contract price is $10 per he: 

bottle. Fora toilet article, to beautify and soften the hair, to For sale by F. M. CRAKEN, 312 Broadway, New-York, who is 
remove blotches and pimples from the skin, there is nothing the Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. Price twenty-five cents 





































































superior. If the proprietor dealt in certificates, he could have p ( r bottle, with a liberal discount to ds alers. Foster & Mi t 
had a large collection on hand, but his terms will satisfy every 70 Do yck street, Philadelphia, A. 8. Jordan, 191 Webster street Am 
candid person as being perfectly equitable. : Be ston, are agents, with other respectable Druggists throug Dur 
Contract prices vary from 20 to 75 dollars. His Perennial out the Union. Dee. 51. be 
82 
i a Ie i tai ia zs — (m 

HENRY UL. FOSTER, 
LATE “BOOTH & FOS! 
ATE 300T on 
. m 4 * od Vast Ae ie: as 
we e mS AN F ee wt a es DY ak D ad 
Hep mR ‘ ; <3 ie vy te e) Am 
Se wee WH we Ss 
27 Courtiand Street, Vew- York. Ady 
pr 
Clothing made to order in the best style, and sent to any part of the United Slates. p= 
ed 
Taxe 
a Rett 
ce 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, IN LARGE NEWSPAPER FORM. 

Devoted to the interests of thé Commercial as well as Prac- Gardener, and the Florist, together with a co — sum 
tical Farmer and Planter, the Stock Breeder, the Rural Archl- mary of the most important Foreign and Domestic News. Pub — 
tect, the Fruit and Arboricultuist, the Market and Kitchen lished every Thursday. ‘4 
XY 
TERM , 
a 
~ 





One Copy : - - - - - $2 per annum 
Three Copies . : . ‘ ‘ ' ; 5 

live s :, . . . , . : - §8 , 

Ten “3 - : ° . n « 15 “ 

Fifteen “ - . , . - 20 “ 

Twenty “ ° ‘ : : . . , 25 . 

The first number will be issued on Thursday, Nov. 2!. Postage, half a cent per week. 
f<g~ All Postmasters and others disposed to act as Agents, will be furnished with Pr rospectuses and Specimen Numbers. oi 


application to the Publishers. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 WATER STREET, N. Y. 


———_——_—_ + 2+ @re -—- 


THE NEW-YORK FARM AND GARDEN. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 








































of Thirty-two Pazes, Double Columns, Imperial Octavo; made up, principally, by Selections from the weekiy pages of © The 
New-York Agricultor.” — Ilo 
ticuit 
This periodical will be devoted exclusively to the interesis All such matter will invariably appear on the cover. Thus leave 
of the Farmer and Planter, the Stock Breeder, the Rural the numbers of the Farm and Garden, bound up at the end of § Unio 
Architect, the Nurseryman, the Gardener, and the Florist, the year, will have the same appearance us a book. This is NOW | 
Each number will be filled entirely with permanently valu. new feature in periodicals of this class, and should the mor lings, 
able reading matter. No advertisements allowed inits columns; highly commend it to public favor. g¢gy~ Published on the firs for u 
and not even the large heading, or terms and contents, usual day of each month. of pu 
ou the first and last pages ofsimilar journals, will be permitted flatte 
give | 
TERMS. f all 
He 








One Copy, $1.00 per annum. Three Copies, $2.00 per annum. Eight Copies, $5.00 per annum. 
Lower rates than the above will be made with Agricultural Societies or Clubs, by taking a larger number of copies 
ie 6Postage, only one half cent per month, F 
{2 Postmasters and others, disposed to act as Agents, will be furnished with Prospectus and Specimen Numbers, on 


application to the Publishers. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 WATER STREET, N. Y. 



















—_——————————— 


0 inpccemenr ro GENTLEMEN AcTiINe As AGgnTs.—Any person fcrwarding us ten or more subscriptions eac h, for 
either of the above papers, will be entitled to a copy, gratis, for one year. Nov. lt. * 
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Amount of Assets as per statement of Jan., 18 o1,..$354,755 24 
During the year 1851, 1,329 Tolicies have 


been issued. The premiums during t 








same period amounted to......... 2.06! $303,074 64 
{mount received for interes 18,708 08 
$321,782 72 






Disbursements. 







Amount paid for losses by death, 
less discount for payments in 
SOVINNG 03 0.465 00000400 0000 eeee 


mount pi aid for e xpe nses, Viz.: 





1b 







Sal: iries, fe ses to pl hy siciang, trus- 

tees, clerk hire, &c.,.......0.. 10,122 &3 
Advertising, office re at, furniture, 

printing, stationery, &c.,.. 5,062 79 





Commissions, postages, m< di cal 
examinations, exchange, &c., . 37,861 16 

Interest on dividends. dividend on 
ee notes,re-insurances, 


























_ KCisereeecerecceereces seseeee 4,657 57 
gen, Pe TEE One 3,494 34 
Return premiums allowed on can- 
Colled policies,.....ccccesceces 1,534 01 
—— 219,786 86 
101,995 86 
$456, 751 10 
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 AITIORE 


Ifonorary ane the principal Hor- 


i Correspondiag Member of t 
ticultural Societies 


s of the United States and Europe, begs 
leave to inform his friends and all the Nurserymen of the 
Union in general, that he hus made large preparations, and has 
now on hand a considerable eck of the finest ev ergreen Seed- 
lings, Roses, Fruits, and Ornamental Trees, &c., most suitable 

or the American market s. The experiments of several yeurs 
of putting up large orders for the United States enable him to 
flatter himself that he has now all the necessary knowledge to 
give full satisfaction, and to asst ire the delivery in good order 
of all the - es, &c., ordered, 

He also begs to inform all Nurserymen who have not alrea- 
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ON WOOD. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 








THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NO. 106 BROADWAY. 


MADE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROVISION iS OF THE CHARTER. 


‘ Assets. 
invested in United States and New-York 


4 
State Stocks, in accordance with the 





I ia iid sks oe oc . e 0 185.866 59 
Cash on hand... EE ES Cres 26.079 11 
Bonds and Mortgages.. .. 62,577 CO 
Notes received for 40 Pe er cent. on | Life 

Policies,..... -- 175,016 53 
Premiums on P olicie 3 in : hands S « of Age nts, 7,221 87 





Total amount of accumulated C: apital,.........$456,751 10 


The Board of Trustees have declared a dividend of rorry 
PER CENT. On Policies for the whole term of Life, and six per 
cent. interest on former dividends. 

‘he principles of this Company are purely mutual, 80 as to 
be the most economical and secu'e to the members. 

Dividends are made annually on all Life Policies in the 
shape of Stock, bearing interest at 6 per cent., payable in cash. 

These Dividends have always been 40 and 50 per cent.; by 
this mode the annual premiums are regularly reduced from 
year to year. 

" On Life Policies, where $50, 40 
per cent. of it can be paid by note. 

Pamphlets, containing full exposition of the principles and 
mode of operation, can be had gratis at the office of the Com- 
pany, 106 Broadway, New-York, or at any of its Agencies. 

B MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


Puuny Freeman, Actuary. 
Jan. 31, 1662. 


the premiums amount to 


Mar. 3m. 





ite Insurance Company, 


“108 Broadway y, cer. Pine Street, W. ¥. 


06 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER OF 
THE STATE FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL 
POLICY HOLDERS, exclusive of a large and rapidly 


augmenting Premium Fund. 

Persons Insuring with this Company, will be entitled to their 
@ pro rata share of the first declared dividend. The rates and 
© princip les adopted have stood the test of experience, and must 
fecure, peel contingency, the object for which Life Insur- 
ance is effected,—immediate and permanent aid to the 


widow and orphan. 
, ALVORD, President. 


C. Y.WInPpLe, Sec retary. . D. MORGAN, Actuary. 
Anram Du Bois, M.D., Med ical E zaminer, attends at the 


office daily, from 2 to 3 o’clock P.M. 


Prospectuses to be had at the office gr Mar, 3m. 


itis. 


JRO Ss, 


NURSERYMAN AT ANGERS, FRANCE, 


dy received the supplement for 1852 to his Catalogue of 1851, 
that it can be obtained free of any charge at the off ce of his 
agent, M. E. BossanGE, 138 Pearl Street, New-York, who will 
also attend to forward all orders tent to him, and to pass 
through the Custom House and re-ship all goods ordered, with- 
out any delay and with the greatest care. 

Address M. André Leroy, Angers, France, care of WW. £d, 
Bossange, 138 Pearl St., New-York. 

All agricultural papers please insert the above three times 
prior to January, and send their bill and a copy of each paper 
to the undersigned. Oct. 3t. 


Publishers, ‘Ste tioners, “Merchants and ot! ers, who require 
illustrations for advertising or ornamental purposes, are res- 
pectfully invited to notice the subscriber’s “* ENeravine Es- 
TABLISHMENT.” Specimens of fine and bold work, in every 
style, always on hand. 

All orders will receive immediate attention, and to save 
delay, please state whether to be finely executed, or for what 
purpose, and at about what price cut. 

Designs arranged in a manner, style and price to suit all pur- 
poses. Those in want of illustrations will find it 4 a ad- 
vantage to order of A. H. JOCE 

Successor to Cu1Lps & ohne 
Arts and Engravers on Wood, 
Oct. 12t. No. 64 John Street, New-York. 


ELECTROTYPES also taken at the above establishment. 




































ARTHUR'S HOME GAZETTE FOR 1858. 


—————D >a 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN CLUB PRICES! 


TWENTY COPIES FOR 820, 


AND ONE COPY ADDITIONAL TO THE AGENT OR GETTER UP OF THE CLUB. 


OO ee 


With the commencement of the Third Volume ot lhe “Gazette” is, in a word, A ston NEWSPAPER, 
“ ARTHUR'S Home GAZETTE,” the publishers deter- nd the editor s lodged to make ill that a home 
mined to yield to the earnest desire cpressed by | newspaper s!| ‘haste, dignitied, and entirely free 
thousands of its friends, and reduce the CLI } E ym everythicg that can vitiate or in the least deprave 
7 . oy | tl t nit ar 1853, will be 
To arate as low as any of the Philadelphia o7 ' ™ 


Literary Weeklies | nil -— 
; : STORY, 
and thus open the way for a greatly extendé a- | 
tion, and therefore a broader usefulness ' 
From all si les has come the spontaneous acknowledg: | 
ment, that the “ Home tte’ has thus far been 
Bam} 
The Purest and Best Family Newspaper 
ublished in the United States, but with this testimony + 
: ; . , - = . . , ; MS N e 
has also come the over and over again repeated wish ER » IN ADVANCE: 
that we would reduce the club prices so low tl hat per- | 1] copy per annum 
eons of moderate means could, by forming large clubs, | 2 copies o 3, or $1,50 to each subscriber. 
rocure ‘ ‘ . ‘. ia) 


ITOR. 


butors for the * Home 


ig the best writers of our country 


&o 


i“ 


THE HOME GAZETTE FOR ONE DOLLAR. | ‘ od one t ter ip of club), S20, 
the price at which so many papers can now be obtai ed. aM yds each subscriber. 


lo this desire we now yield, and have also reduced th 
whole range of Club Prices, so that as small a number as 


t up of club), $15, 
16 to each subscriber 
» getter up of club), 
rach sub scriber. 


-.swea 7 Da TOR @10% T . . . 
CAN GI THE PAPER FOR §1,25 EACH. ' 1a it will be seen. th vhere a club of twenty 


. . a r , ‘ »} } 
pour p rsons in gi 1Ciuyo, 


‘the price paid 
ir a Pr ) ‘ ? 1253 er | : whet ‘ ‘ ay VU ; a ar, while the getter 
in idsuin ‘ospectus tor ae the publish v luna lil} ; : : ; iditi 
¥: t ] - 8 can yf th iu viulre 7 yy in addition tor 
y reiterate what they have > said, viz: that } : 


T. S. ARTHUR, THE » EDITOR, gt 7 G ydey’s Le y jook and Arthur’s Home Gazett 


sent one y 


(e" See the statement of terms below. 


has entire control of the paper; that not line goes in 


w thout his supervision; and that ke i herefore, re- ~ Post-office stamps may be sent for the fractiona! 
rponsible for all the it appears therein, So that just the 


1 3 of a dollar, 
same confi ienc in him by the publicas a sound and | Address T. S. ARTHUR & Coa. 
afte ms + " whe ia * ) e Gaze >? , ~ ry . . 
safe mural teacher, n ly | felt ir rpm He me Gazette, No. 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
which is emphatically a eupp send of Religion and Vir- 
tue, and the conservator of good morals and social well- 
being ' 
. . : P ° } NT OwrTr 7 STTE 

In conducting the “Ifome Gazette the editor’s aim M01 H LY HOME AZET a 
is, to blend the entertaining, the us Fp the instruc- The choicest of the carefully lited articles in the 
tive together in such a way as to secure a high degree of | Home Gaz tte are re-i voy monthly, in the form of a 
interest, and yet at the same time INSTRUCT AND EL: | Magazine, under the tle sof AR’ r HUR’'S HOME MAGA- 


VATE BOTH THE INTELLECT AND THE AFFECTIONS. | ZINE. For terms, &c > belo 








ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


attractions nut fully possessed by any of our many ex- | 
cellent mouthly publications. Its name implies its cha-| 1copy one year, . 
racter, For ail tastes the editor will not attempt to | 9 copies one year, "9 e i“ ? 10 


Ral 


The “Home MaGazrne” presents certain features and | TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
|4c¢e 
_ 


pies one year, . @5 


vater; but. for the thousands and tens of thousands who 3 oo oa in "a 
ove what is good and true and beauti! = » have an 
interest in ali that is genial in humanity ; who, like the 
wise ber, are ever ceeking to gather the honey of life, as 
they walk steadily and hoy pefully onward ; he ‘Home 
Magazine” will come, we tri ist, as a valued friend and At these terms the Home Magazine will be, for th: 
pleasant visitor, and leave the minds of all who read it | amount of choice reading m .. ‘r furnished, the cheapest 
refreshed and strengthened monthly publication in the United States 
The Home Magazine is publishe onthly eac = 
e.. 4. pentaion & ' “# ° — or Bn =~ Re iy The Home Gazette and Home Magazine wil! be 
making, in the year, 96 ages of choice and valuable | %®t one year for $3 
reading ; wo vol s of 480 pages. for each of which Address T.8. ABTHUR & Co. 
fullindex w e give The volume begins in Oct. 152, No. 107 Walnut-street, Philadelphia 
We offer our rea ler sno meagre feast. In our eighty 
large and closely printed pages will be found an amount <a The postage on Arthur’s Home Magazine f 
and variety of reading, in kind and quality, not, we be- each number, is 3 cents; if paid quarterly or yearly in 
Neve, to be obtained any where else for the same money. advance, it will only be 18 cents for the whole year. 


vw 


Where a club of twelve subscribers and $15 are sent, 
& copy extra will be furnished to the agent or getter up 
of the club, or to any address — may designate. 




















Bue fA EAS” 


PATENT 


PIRE-PROOF PAINT. 


g original and only genuine article that can be sold with- 
infringing upon my patent. This article, in a few months 
r being applied, turns into slate or stone, forming a com- 
te enamel or coat of mail over whatever is covered, bidding 
ance to fire, weather, or water. It has been found, upon 
yzation by Dr. J. R. Chilton, of this city, to consist of larger 
rtions of silica, alumina, protoxide of iron, and magnesia, 
esser of lime and carbon. The transition, therefore, from 
soft paint to the hard slate is (in the opinion of Drs. Chilton 
1 Lock) accounted for according to nature’s own laws; and 
longer it is on, the harder and more permanent it becomes. 
has been tested about seven. years, and that first applied is 
y like stone, It has also been tried in several fires in Akron, 
io, Where all the fire insurance companies have since 
iblished that they will insure buildings, &c., covered with this 
ibstance, at a lower rate of premium than those covered with 
n or zinc, considering it a better fire-proof. 
The Fair of the American Institute have, for the last three 
ars, awarded to me the highest premiums. Diplomas have 


Iso been presented from the New-York State Fair, and the 
ate Fair of Massachusetts. 
LOOK OUT FOR FRAUD, 

As there are scores of unprincipled individuals digging, grind- 
ifig, and endeavoring to sell all kinds of worthless, counterfeit 
stuff, calling it fire-proof paint. No one can manufacture and 
sell the genuine without infringing on my patent, which, 
haying been submitted to referees, and also to the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, is decided to be good and valid. I have just 
commenced three suits against different parties, and am 
determined to prosecute every person who infringes the patent ; 
atid those individuals who have given credence to the pirates 
will soon have an opportunity of defending themselves before 
a court of justice. 

The original and genuine Patent Fire-Proof Paint, either in 
dry powder, or ground in oil, can at all times be had at the 
general depot, 84 Pearl st., New-York, from the patentee. 

W. BLAKE, 


a 
8 


+ 
uv 
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DAILY EVENING TRAVELLER. 


——-— am > @ «re = 


The Cheapest Paper in Boston. 


—-— — — > 0 <4 — 


HE 


T $5 A YEAR, STRICTLY 


e 


IN ADVANCE,. BEING 


DAILY EVENING TRAVELLER is published at the Travetier Burtpines, Stare Hoves, 
By WORTHINGTON FLANDERS & Co,, 


ONE DOLLAR LESS than any other 


paper of the same size in the United States. 


IT 13 DESIGNED TO FURNISH, IN A CLEAR BUT COMPENDIOUS MANNER, THE FRESHEST ADVICES, 


sora FOREIGN 
Reports of Lectures. 
Particular attention is paid to reports of Lectures upon sci- 
ifc and literary topics, and such other public discourses de- 
vered in the city and elsewhere, as are interesting and in- 
structive to the general reader. 
Railread Matters. 
Railroad intelligence, including information respecting” the 
ndition and progress of railroads throughout the United 
ites, constitutes a distinguishing feature of the Traveller. 
Vieney Matters. 
Carefully prepared articles on Money Matters are given from 
competent and authentic source. 
Foreign and Domestic News. 
Ample means have been secured for obtaining the fullest 
‘ails of Foreign News on the arrival of the trans-Atlantic 
imers, both at Boston and New-York; a very extensive 
rrespondence at various points of importance throughout the 
intry, has been established; experienced and competent 
porters are employed; and extended arrangements have 
n made for obtaining, through the Electric Telegraph and 
er means Of communication, the earliest and most reliable 
‘lligence Upon all matters of public interest and import- 
To accomplish these objects, and to make the paper emi- 
tly entertaining and valuable, no pains or expense is 
spared. 
In relation to Politics, the Traveller is entirely INDEPFEND- 
\T of all party considerations, and will aim, with scrupulous 
ire, to presen; an impartial view of public affairs—to discuss 


anp DOMESTIC. 
public measures with a single view to the public good—and to 
do equal justice to public men. In no sense, indeed, is it a 
partisan paper. Wholly unpledged to any party, and unbiased 
by any fayor or prejudice, it has no end to answer but to pro- 
mote its own lawful and proper interests, and subserve the 
highest public good ; in doing which it has ever recognized its 
obligation to preserve the editorial and advertising columns 
free from all immoralities and impurities—to have nothing in 
its columns that may not safely enter the family circle. 

Although the price of the Traveller is less than that of any 
daily paper of equal size and quality in the United States, yet 
it claims to be not otherwise inferior to the best that circu- 
late. 

The Semi-Weekly Traveller 
Is published from the same office, on Tuesday and Friday 
mornings, at $3 a year, in advance. The circulation being ex- 
tended widely, this paper affords an excellent medium for gen- 
eral advertising. 
The American Traveller, Weekly, 

Is also published as above, on a large sheet, at $2 a year, in 
advance, or $2 50 at the end of the year. It contains a vast 
amount of matter, embracing a complete summary of current 
foreign and domestic intelligence, literary and miscellaneous 
selections, and all the matter of general interest that originates 
in the Daily. g¢g~ Office, Traveller buildings, State street, 
Boston. 

The Daily Evening Traveller is for sale at the principal 
News Depots throughout the:New-England States, at the low 
price of two eents per copy. 
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WILDER’S PATENT SALAMANDERS, 


WieTes Ricw’s IMPROVEMENT. 























The only Safes with Wild- 
COMBINED, ARE MADE BY 


146 Water St.. 
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N. D. HUNTER, 


TALIAFERRO, CUMMINGS & BLISS'S 


Patent | Self- Heating Smoothing and Tailors’ Irons. 


THEY COMBIN! 
ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE, SAVING OF LABOR, NEATNESS 
AND 
IDi SIP Awe ut. 


Office, 398 monte ref es New-York. 
[See p. 811 « Journa 


ri UGH GAN BR Ol ds 


GENERAL AGENT FOR PUBLICATIONS, | 


QRE ZEN UNLOW OF PRLLADELPERLA, 
. 
TODD'S penis PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


B.C. 18 ALSO AGENT FOR THE PLOUGH THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL. 
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